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CHAPTER  XI.  —  CONTINUED. 

ALLONS  done,”  said  Pauline,  when 
the  had  once  more  regained  her  own 
chamber,  “  I  have  made  a  great  success 
UHiight,  by  mere  chance-work,  too, 
irising  from  my  keeping  my  eyes  and 
tan  always  open.  See  now  I  It  is  evi¬ 
dent,  from  some  cause  or  other,  —  why 
I  cannot  at  present  comprehend,  —  that 
this  man,  Monsieur  Calverley,  is  fright¬ 
ened  to  death  lest  his  wife  should  see 
his  partner  1  What  does  it  matter  to 
me  — the  why  or  the  wherefore?  the 
mere  fact  of  its  being  so  is  sufficient  to 

S>e  me  power  over  him.  He  is  no 
dI;  he  sees  the  influence  which  I  have 
already  acquired  over  Mrs.  Calverley, 
and  he  knows  that  were  I  just  to  drop 
a  hint  to  that  querulous  being,  that 
jealous  wretch,  she  would  insist  on  be- 
inv  made  known  to  Claxton,  and  having 
all  the  business  transactions  between 
them  explained  to  her.  Threaten  Mon¬ 
sieur  Calverley  with  that,  and  I  can 
obtain  from  him  what  I  will,  can  be  put 
on  Tom  Durham’s  track,  and  then  left 
to  myself  to  work  out  my  revenge  in 
my  own  way  1  Ah,  Monsieur  and  Ma¬ 
dame  Mogg,  of  Poland  Street,  how  can 
I  ever  be  sufficiently  grateful  for  the 
chance  which  sent  me  to  lodge  in  your 
naiuarde,  and  first  gave  me  the  idea  of 
making  the  acquaintance  of  the  head  of 
thejneat  firm  of  Calverley  &  Co.  1  ” 

The  next  morning,  when,  after  break¬ 
fast,  and  before  starting  for  the  city, 
Mr.  Calverley  went  into  the  dull, 
square  apartment  behind  the  dining¬ 
room,  dimly  lighted  bjr  a  window  over¬ 
looking  the  leads,  which  he  called  his 
study,  where  some  score  of  unreadable 
books  lay  half  reclining  against  each 
ofter  on  shelves,  hut  the  most  used 
objects  in  which  were  a  hat  and  clothes- 
brush,  some  walking-canes  and  umbrel- 
Iss,  he  was  surprised  to  find  himself 
closely  followed  by  Madame  Du  Tertre ; 
®ore  surprised  when  that  lady  closed 
the  door  quietly,  and  turning  to  him 
•sid,  with  meaning,  — 

“Now,  monsieur,  five  words  with 
you.” 

“  Certainly,  madame,”  said  John, 
scry  much  taken  aback ;  “  but  is  not 
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this  rather  an  odd  place, — would  not 
Mrs.  Calverley  think  — ?  ” 

“  Ah,  bah  I  ”  said  Pauline,  with  a 
shruz  and  a  gesture  very  much  more 
reminiscent  of  the  dame  de  comptmr 
thin  of  the  dame  de  compagnie.  “Mrs. 
Calverley  has  gone  down  stairs  to  bat¬ 
tle  with  those  wretched  servants,  and 
she  is,  as  you  know,  safe  to  be  there  for 
half  an  hour.  What  I  have  to  say  will 
not  take  ten  minutes :  shall  I  spe^  ?  ” 

John  bowed  in  silence,  looking  at  the 
same  time  anxiously  towards  the  study- 
door. 

“  You  do  not  know  much  of  me. 
Monsieur  Calverley,  but  you  will  before 
I  have  done.  I  am  at  present  —  and 
am,  I  fancy,  likely  to  remain  —  an  in¬ 
mate  of  your  house ;  I  have  established 
myself  in  Mrs.  Calverley’s  good  graces, 
and  have,  as  you  must  know  very  well, 
a  certain  amount  of  influence  with  her ; 
but  it  was  you  to  whom  I  made  my 
original  appeal ;  it  is  you  whom  I  wish 
to  retain  as  my  friend.” 

John  Calverley,  with  flushing  cheeks, 
and  constantly  recurring  glance  towards 
the  door,  said,  “  that  he  was  very  proud, 
and  that  if  he  only  knew  what  Madame 
Du  Tertre  desired  ” — 

“  You  shall  know  at  once.  Monsieur 
Calverley :  I  want  you  to  accept  me  as 
your  friend,  and  to  prove  that  you  do 
so  by  giving  me  your  confidence.” 

John  Calverley  started. 

“  Yes,  your  confidence,”  continued 
Pauline.  “I  have  talent  and  energy, 
and,  when  I  am  trusted,  could  prove 
myself  a  friend  worth  having ;  but  I  am 
too  proud  to  accept  halfconfidences, 
and  where  no  trust  is  reposed  in  me,  1 
am  apt  to  ally  myself  witn  the  opposite 
faction.  Why  not  trust  in  me.  Mon¬ 
sieur  Calverley  —  why  not  tell  me 
all  ?  ” 

“  All  —  what  all,  madame  ?  ” 

•  “  About  your  partner.  Monsieur  Clax- 
ton,  and  the  reason  why  you  do  not 
bring  him  ”  — 

“  Hush  I  pray  he  silent,  I  implore 
you  1  ”  said  John  Calverley,  stepping 
towards  her  and  taking  both  her  hands 
in  his.  “I  cannot  imagine,”  he  said, 
after  a  moment’s  pause,  “  what  interest 
my  business  aflairs  can  have  for  you; 
but  since  you  seem  to  wish  it,  you  shall 
know  them  all ;  only  not  here  and  not 
now.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Pauline,  with  provoking 
calmness,  “  in  the  city,  perhaps  ?  ” 

“  Yes  :  at  my  office,  in  Mincing 
Lane.” 

“  And  when  ?  ” 
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“  To-morrow  week,  at  four  o’clock ; 
come  down  there  then,  and  I  will  tell 
you  all  you  wish  to  know.” 

“  Right,”  said  Pauline,  slipping  out 
of  the  room  in  an  instant.  And  l^fore 
John  Calverley  let  himself  out  at  the 
street  door,  he  heard  the  drawing-room 
piano  ringing  out  the  grand  march  in 
the  “  Prophfete  ”  under  her  skilful  hands. 

'Three  days  afterwards,  a  man  came 
OT  from  the  office  with  a  letter  for  Mrs. 
Calverley.  It  was  from  her  husband, 
stating  he  had  a  telegram  ealling  him 
down  to  Swartmoor  at  once,  and  re¬ 
questing  that  his  portmanteau  might 
be  packed  and  given  to  the  messenger. 
'This  worthy  was  seen  and  interrogated 
by  the  mistress  of  the  house.  “  He 
knew  nothing  about  the  telegram,”  he 
said ;  “  but  when  his  master  gave  him 
the  letter  he  looked  bothered  and  dazed 
like.” 

Mrs.  Calverley  shook  her  head,  and 
opined  that  her  prophecies  anent  the 
down-fall  of  the  Swartmoor  Iron-works 
were  about  to  be  realized.  But  Pauline 
did  not  seem  to  be  mueh  put  out  at  the 
news.  “It  is  important,  doubtless,” 
she  said  to  herself,  “  and  he  must  go ; 
but  he  will  return  in  time  to  keep  his 
appointment  with  me.” 

The  day  arrived,  and  the  hour,  and 
Pauline  was  punctual  to  her  appoint¬ 
ment  ;  but  Mr.  Calverley  had  not  ar¬ 
rived,  though  one  of  the  clerks  said  he 
had  left  word  that  it  was  probable  he 
might  return  on  that  day.  'That  was 
enough  for  Pauline;  she  would  await 
his  arrival. 

An  hour  passed. 

Then  there  was  a  great  tearing  up 
and  down  stairs,  and  hurrying  to  and 
fro ;  and,  presently,  when  a  white-faced 
clerk  came  in  to  get  his  hat,  he  stared 
to  see  her  there.  He  had  forgotten 
her,  though  it  was  he  who  had  ushered 
her  into  the  waiting-room. 

“  There  was  no  use  in  her  remaining 
there  any  longer,”  he  said  ;  “  the  head 
clerk,  Mr.  Jeffreys,  had  been  sent  for 
to  Great  Walpole  Street;  and,  though 
nobody  knew  any  thing  positive,  every¬ 
body  felt  that  something  dreadful  had 
occurred.” 

CHAPTER  XII.  —  “  WHEN  DOCTORS  DIS¬ 
AGREE.” 

When  Alice  first  heard  the  news  of 
Tom  Durham’s  death,  she  was  deeply 
and  seriously  grieved.  Not  that  she 
had  seen  much  of  her  half-brother  at 
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any  period  of  her  life,  not  that  there 
was  any  special  bond  of  sympathy  be¬ 
tween  them,  nor  that  the  shifty,  thrift¬ 
less  ne’er-do-well  possessed  any  (quali¬ 
ties  likely  to  find  much  favor  with  a 
person  of  Alice’s  uprightness  and  recti¬ 
tude  of  conduct.  But  the  girl  could 
not  forget  the  old  days,  when  Tom,  as  a 
big,  strong  lad,  just  returned  from  his 
first  rough  intr^uction  to  the  world, 
would  take  her,  a  little  delicate  mite, 
and  carry  her  aloft  on  his  shoulders 
round  the  garden,  and  even  deprive 
himself  of  the  huge  pipe  and  the  strong 
tobacco  which  he  took  such  pride  in 
smoking,  because  the  smell  was  oflfen- 
sive  to  her.  She  could  not  forget  that 
whenever  he  returned  from  his  wander¬ 
ings,  short  as  his  stay  in  England  might 
be,  he  made  a  point  of  coming  to  see 
her;  always  bringing  some  little  present, 
some  quaint  bit  of  foreign  art-manufac¬ 
ture,  which  he  knew  would  please  her 
fancy ;  and,  though  his  purse  was  gen¬ 
erally  meagrely  stocked,  always  asking 
her  whether  she  was  in  want  of  money, 
and  ofiering  to  share  its  contents  with 
her.  More  vividly  than  all  she  recalled 
to  mind  his  softness  of  manner  and  gen¬ 
tleness  of  tone  on  the  occasion  of  ^eir 
last  parting;  she  recollected  how  he 
had  clasped  her  to  his  breast  at  the 
station,  and  how  she  had  seen  the  tears 
falling  down  his  cheeks  as  the  train 
moved  away ;  she  remembered  bis  very 
words,  “  I  am  not  going  to  be  sentimen¬ 
tal,  it  isn’t  in  my  line ;  but  I  think  I 
like  you  better  than  anybody  else  in 
the  world,  though  I  didn’t  take  to  you 
much  at  first.”  And  again,  “  So  I  love 
you,  and  I  leave  you  with  regret.” 
Poor  Tom  1  poor  dear  Tom  I  such  was  the 
theme  of  Alice’s  daily  reflection,  invari¬ 
ably  ending  in  her  breaking  down  and 
comforting  herself  with  a  good  cry. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  her 
brother,  Alice  Claxton  had  great  cause 
for  anxiety  and  mental  disturbance. 
John  had  returned  from  his  last  busi¬ 
ness  tour  weary,  dispirited,  and  obvious¬ 
ly  very  much  from  health.  The  bright¬ 
ness  had  faded  out  of  his  blue  eyes,  the 
lines  round  them  and  his  mouth  seemed 
to  have  doubled,  both  in  number  and 
depth,  his  stoop  was  considerably  in¬ 
creased,  and,  instead  of  his  frank,  hearty 
bearing,  he  crept  about,  when  he  thought 
he  was  unobserved,  with  dawdling  foot¬ 
steps,  and  with  an  air  of  lassitude  per¬ 
vading  his  every  movement.  He  strove 
his  best  to  disguise  his  real  condition 
from  Alice ;  he  struggled  hard  to  talk 
to  her  in  his  old  cheerful  way,  to  take 
interest  in  the  details  of  her  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  house  and  garden,  to  hear 
little  Bell  her  lessons,  and  to  play  about 
with  the  child  on  days  when  the  weather 
rendered  it  possible  for  him  to  go  into 
the  shrubbery.  But  even  during  the 
time  when  Alice  was  talking,  or  read¬ 
ing  to  him,  or  when  he  was  romping 
with  the  child,  he  would  suddenly  sub¬ 
side  into  a  kind  of  half-dazed  state,  his 
eyes  staring  blankly  before  him,  his 
hands  dropped  listlessly  by  his  side ;  he  j 
would  not  reply  until  he  had  been 
spoken  to  twice  or  thrice,  and  would  ^ 


then  look  up  as  though  he  had  either 
not  heard  or  not  understood  the  ques¬ 
tion  addressed  to  him.  If  it  was  pain¬ 
ful  to  Alice  to  see  her  husband  in  that 
state,  it  was  far  more  distressing  to  ol)- 
serve  his  struggles  to  recover  his  con¬ 
sciousness,  ancf  his  attempts  at  being 
more  like  his  old  self.  In  his  endeav¬ 
ors  to  talk  and  laugh,  to  rally  his 
young  wife  after  his  usual  fashion,  and 
to  comprehend  and  be  interested  in  the 
playful  babble  of  the  child,  there  was 
a  ghastly  galvanized  vivacity  most  pain¬ 
ful  to  behold. 

Watching  her  husband  day  by  day, 
with  the  greatest  interest  and  care; 
studying  him  so  closely  that  she  was 
enabled  to  anticipate  his  various  changes 
of  manner,  and  almost  to  foretell  the 
next  expression  of  his  face,  Alice  Clax- 
ton  became  convinced  that  there  was 
something  seriously  the  matter  with 
him,  and  it  was  her  duty,  whether 
he  wished  it  or  not,  to  call  in  medical 
advice.  Mr.  Broadbent,  the  village 
apothecary,  had  had  a  great  deal  of  ex¬ 
perience,  and  was  invariably  spoken  of 
as  a  clever,  kind-hearted  man.  When 
the  Claxtons  first  established  themselves 
at  Rose  Cottage,  the  old-fashioned  resi¬ 
dents  in  the  neighborhood  duly  called 
and  left  their  cards ;  but  after  John  had 
consulted  with  Alice,  telling  her  that 
he  left  her  to  do  entirely  as  she  thought 
fit  in  the  matter,  but  that  for  his  own 
part  he  had  no  desire  to  commence  a 
new  series  of  acquaintance,  it  was 
agreed  between  them  that  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  deliver  cards  in  return ;  and 
all  further  attempts  at  social  intercourse 
were  politely  put  aside  and  ignored. 
In  suen  a  village  as  Hendon  was  a  few 
years  ago,  it  was,  however,  impossible, 
without  actual  rudeness,  to  avoid  the 
acquaintance  of  the  vicar  and  the  doc¬ 
tor;  and,  const*quentlv,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Tomlinson  and  his  wife,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Broadbent,  were  on  visiting  terms 
at  Rose  Cottage. 

Visiting  terms,  so  far  as  the  Tomlin¬ 
sons  were  concerned,  meant  an  inter¬ 
change  of  dinners  twice  in  the  year; 
but  Mr.  Broadbent  was  seen,  by  Mrs. 
Claxton  at  least,  far  more  frequently. 
The  story  of  little  Bell’s  adoption  had 
got  wind  throughout  the  neighborh(XKl, 
and  the  spinsters  and  the  gushing 
young  ladies,  who  thought  it  “  so  roman¬ 
tic,”  unable  to  effect  an  entrance  for 
themselves  into  the  enchanted  bower, 
anxiously  sought  information  from  Mr. 
Broadbent,  who  was.  as  they  knew,  a 
rivileged  person.  The  apothecary  was 
y  no  means  backward  in  purveying 
gossip  for  the  edification  of  his  fair 
hearers,  and  his  eulogies  of  Mrs.  Clax- 
ton’s  good  looks,  and  his  detailed  de¬ 
scriptions  of  little  Bell’s  infantile  mala¬ 
dies,  were  received  with  much  delight 
at  nearly  all  the  tea-tables  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Whether  John  Claxton  had 
beard  of  this,  whether  he  had  taken  any 
personal  dislike  to  Mr.  Broadbent,  cr 
whether  it  was  merely  owing  to  his  nat¬ 
ural  shvness  ml  reserve,  that  he  ab¬ 
sented  timself  from  the  room  on  nearly 
every  occasion  of  the  dcxitor’s  visits. 
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Alice  could  not  tell ;  but  such  was  the 
case.  When  they  did  meet  they  talked 
politely,  and  seemed  on  the  best  of 
terms ;  but  John  seemed  to  take  care 
that  their  meetings  should  be  as  few  aj 
possible. 

What  was  to  be  done?  John  had 
now  been  home  three  days,  and  was 
visibly  worse  than  on  his  arrival.  Alice 
had  spmken  to  him  once  or  twice 
seriously  imploring  him  to  tell  her  what 
was  the  matter  with  him,  but  had  been 
received  tbe  first  time  with  a  half-lauffh, 
the  second  time  with  a  grave  frown. 
He  was  quite  well,  he  said,  quite  well, 
so  far  as  his  bodily  health  was  con¬ 
cerned  ;  a  little  worried,  he  allowed,  — 
business  worries,  which  a  woman  could 
not  understand ;  matters  connected  with 
the  firm  which  gave  him  a  certain 
amount  of  anxiety,  —  nothing  more. 
Alice  thought  that  this  was  not  the 
whole  truth,  and  that  John,  in  his  love 
for  her,  and  desire  to  snare  her  anv 
grief,  had  made  light  of  what  was  reallv 
serious  suffering.  The  more  she  thonoh't 
over  it,  the  more  anxious  and  alarmed 
she  became ;  and  at  length,  when,  on  the 
fourth  morning  after  John’s  return,  she 
had  peeped  into  the  little  library  and 
seen  her  husband  sitting  there  at  the 
window,  not  heeding  the  glorious  pros¬ 
pect  before  him,  not  heeding  the  Wk 
which  lay  upon  his  lap,  but  Tving  back¬ 
wards  in  his  chair,  with  Lis  hands 
clasped  l)ehind  his  head,  bis  eyes  closed, 
his  complexion  a  dull  scxlden  red,  she 
determined  on  at  once  sending  for  Mr. 
Broadbent,  without  saying  a  word  to 
John  about  it.  An  excuse  could  easily 
be  found :  little  Bell  had  a  cold,  and 
was  slightly  feverish,  and  the  doctor 
had  been  sent  for  to  prescribe  for  her; 
and,  though  he  could  see  Mr.  Claxton 
and  have  a  talk  with  him,  Alice  would 
take  care  that  John  could  not  suspect 
that  he  was  the  object  of  Mr.  Broad- 
bent’s  visit. 

Mr.  Broadbent  c.ame,  pleasant  and 
chatty  at  first,  imagining  he  had  been 
sent  for  to  see  the  little  girl  in  one  of 
the  ordinary  illnesses  of  childhood; 
graver  and  much  less  voluble,  as,  on 
their  way  up  to  the  nursery,  Mrs.  Clai- 
ton  confided  to  him  her  real  object  in 
requesting  his  presence.  Little  Bell 
duly  visited,  the  conspiring  pair  came 
down  stairs  again,  and  Alice  going  6rst, 
opened  the  door  and  discovered  Mr. 
Claxton  in  the  attitude  in  which  she 
had  last  seen  him,  fast  asleep  and 
breathing  heavily.  He  roused  at  the 
noise  on  their  entrance,  rubbed  his  eyes, 
and  lilted  himself  wearily  to  his  feet, 
covered  with  confusion,  as  soon  as  he 
uiiule  out  that  Alice  had  a  companion. 

“  VVell,  John,”  cried  Alice,  witL  a  well- 
feigned  liveliness,  “you  were  asleep, 

I  declare  1  See,  here  is  Mr.  Broad¬ 
bent  come  to  shake  hands  with  you; 
he  was  good  enough  to  come  round  and 
look  at  little  Bell,  who  has  a  bad  cold, 
poor  child,  and  a  little  flushing  in  the 
skin,  which  frightened  me ;  but  Mr. 
Broadbent  says  it’s  nothing.” 

“  Nothing  at  all,  Mr.  Claxton,  take 
my  word  lor  it,”  said  the  doctor,  who 
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had  by  this  time  advanced  into  the 
room,  Md  by  a  little  skilful  manceuvring 
had  got  his  back  to  the  window,  while 
he  had  turned  John  Claxton,  whose 
hand  he  held,  with  his  face  to  the  light, 
“nothing  at  all,  the  merest  nothing: 
but  ladies,  as  you  know,  are  even  fright¬ 
ened  at  that,  particularly  where  little 
ones  are  concerned.  U'ell,  Mr.  Clax¬ 
ton,”  continued  the  doctor,  who  was  a 
bi<r,  jolly  man,  with  a  red  face  and  a 
piw  of  black  bushy  whiskers,  and  a 
deep  voice,  “  and  how  do  you  find  your¬ 
self,  sir  ?  ” 

“  I  am  quite  well,  thank  you,  doctor,” 
said  John  Claxton,  plucking  up  and 
striving  to  do  his  best.  “I  may  say 
quite  well.” 

“Lucky  man  not  to  find  all  your 
travelling  knock  vou  about,”  said  the 
doctor.  “  1  have  known  several  men  — 
commercials  —  who  say  they  cannot 
stand  the  railway  half  so  well  as  they 
used  to  do  the  old  coaches;  shakes 
them,  jars  them  altogether.  By  the 
way,  there  is  renewed  talk  about  our 
having  a  railway  here.  Have  you 
heard  any  thin^  about  it  ?  ” 

“Not  1,”  said  John  Claxton,  “and  I 
fervently  hope  it  will  not  come  in  my 
time.  I  am  content  with  old  Davis’s 
coach.” 

“  Ah  I  ”  said  the  doctor  with  a  laugh, 
“you  must  find  old  Davis’s  coach 
rather  a  contrast  to  some  of  the  rail¬ 
ways  you  are  in  the  habit  of  scouring 
the  country  in,  both  in  regard  to  speed 
and  comfort.  However,  I  must  be  oft’; 
glad  to  see  you  looking  so  well. 
GtXKl-morning.” 

“Now,  Mrs.  Claxton,”  added  the 
doctor,  as  he  shook  hands  with  John, 
“if  you  will  just  come  with  me,  I  should 
like,  to  look  at  that  last  prescription,  I 
wrote  for  the  little  lady  up  stairs.” 

No  sooner  were  they  in  the  dining¬ 
room,  wiih  the  door  closed  behind 
them,  than  .Alice  laid  her  hand  upon 
the  doctor’s  arm  and  looked  up  into 
his  face,  pale,  and  eager  with  anxiety. 

“Well,”  she  said,  “how  does  he 
look  ?  What  do  you  think  ?  Tell  me 
at  once.” 

“It  is  impossible,  my  de.ar  Mrs. 
Claxton,”  said  the  good-natured  apotlie- 
cuy,  looking  at  her  kindly,  and  speak¬ 
ing  in  a  softened  voice  ;  “  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  for  me  to  judge  of  Mr.  Claxton’s 
state  from  a  mere  cursory  glance  and 
casual  talk;  but  I  am  bound  to  say, 
that,  from  what  I  could  observe.  I  fancy 
he  must  be  considerably  out  of  health.” 

“  So  I  thought,”  said  Alice ;  “  so  I 
feare  1.”  And  her  tears  fell  fast. 

“  You  must  not  give  way,  my  dear 
madam,”  said  Mr.  Broidbent.  “  What 
I  say  may  be  entirely  unfounded.  I  am, 
fwllect,  only  giving  you  my  impres¬ 
sion  a^r  a  conversation  with  your  hus¬ 
band,  in  which,  at  your  express  wish,  I 
reftained  from  asking  him  any  thing 
shout  himself.” 

“  If  I  could  manage  to  persuade  him 
to  see  you,  would  you  come  in  this  after¬ 
noon,  or  to-morrow  morning,  Mr.  Broad- 
bent?”  ° 

“I  would,  of  course,  do  any  thing  you 


wished.  But  as  Mr.  Claxton  has  never 
hitherto  done  me  the  honor  to  consult 
me  professionally,  and  as  it  seems  to  be 
a  case  the  diagnosis  of  which  should  be 
very  carefully  gone  into,  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  that  he  should  consult  some  phy¬ 
sician  of  eminence.  Possibly,  he  knows 
such  an  one.” 

“  No,”  said  Alice ;  “  I  have  never 
heard  him  mention  any  physician  since 
our  marriage.” 

“  If  that  be  the  case,  I  would  strongly 
advise  you  to  call  in  Dr.  Haughton.  He 
is  a  man  of  the  greatest  eminence ;  and, 
as  it  happens,  I  see  him  every  day  just 
now,  as  we  have  a  regular  consultation 
at  the  Rookery  —  you  know,  the  large 
place  on  the  other  side  of  the  village, 
where  poor  Mr.  Piggott  is  lying  danger¬ 
ously  ill.  If  you  like,  I  will  mention 
the  case  to  Dr.  Haughton,  when  I  see 
him  to-morrow.” 

“  Thank  you,  Mr.  Broadbent ;  I  am 
deeply  obliged  to  you,  but  I  must  speak 
to  John  first.  I  should  not  like  to  do 
any  thing  without  his  knowledge.  I 
will  speak  to  him  this  afternoon,  and 
send  a  note  round  to  you  in  the  even¬ 
ing.”  And  Mr.  Broadbent,  much 
graver  and  much-  less  boisterous  than 
usual,  took  his  departure. 

John  Claxton  remained  pretty  much 
in  the  same  dozing  kind  of  state  during 
the  day.  He  came  in  to  luncheon,  and 
made  an  effort  to  talk  cheerfully  upon 
the  contents  of  the  newspaper,  and  such 
like  topics ;  and  afterwai^s  he  had  a 
romp  in  the  hall  with  little  Bell,  the 
weather  being  too  raw  for  the  child  to 
go  out  of  doors.  But  two  or  three  turns 
at  the  battledore  and  shuttlecock,  two 
or  three  spinnings  of  the  big  humming- 
top,  two  or  three  hidings  behind  the 
great-coats,  seemed  to  be  enough  for 
him,  and  he  r.ing  for  the  nurse  to  Uke 
the  child  to  her  room  just  as  the  little 
one  was  beginning  to  enter  into  the 
sport  of  the  various  games.  Alice  hail 
been  in  and  out  through  the  hall  during 
the  pastime,  and  saw  the  child  go  quiet¬ 
ly  off,  bearing  her  disappointment 
bravely,  anil  saw  her  husband  turn  list¬ 
lessly  into  the  library,  his  hands  buried 
in  the  pockets  of  his  shooting-jacket, 
and  his  head  sunk  upon  his  breast. 
Poor  little  Alice  1  Her  life  for  the  last 
few  years  had  been  so  bright  and  so 
full  of  sunshine ;  her  whole  being  was 
so  bound  up  with  that  of  her  kind, 
thoughtful  husband,  who  had  taken  her 
from  almost  menial  drudgery  and  made 
her  the  star  and  idol  of  his  existence, 
that  when  she  saw  him  fighting  bravely 
against  the  illness  which  was  bearing 
him  down,  and  ever  striving  to  hide  it 
from  her,  she  could  not  make  head 
against  the  trouble,  but  retired  into  a 
corner  of  her  pretty  little  drawing-room, 
and  wept  bitterly. 

Then,  when  the  fit  of  weeping  was 
over,  she  roused  herself,  her  brain 
cleared  and  her  determination  renewed. 
“  It  is  impossible  that  this  can  go  on,” 
she  said  to  herself ;  “  I  have  a  part  and 
share  in  John’s  life,  now  ;  it  belongs  to 
me  almost  as  much  as  to  him,  and  it  is 
'  my  duty  to  see  that  it  is  not  endan¬ 


gered.  He  will  be  angry,  I  know ;  but 
I  must  bear  his  anger  1  After  what 
Mr.  Broadbent  said  this  morning  it  is 
impossible  that  I  can  allbw  matters  to 
remain  in  their  present  state  without 
acting  upon  the  advice  which  he  gave 
me ;  and,  be  the  result  what  it  may,  I  will 
do  so” 

The  autumn  twilight  had  fallen  upon 
the  garden,  wrapping  it  in  its  dim  gray 
folds,  the  heavy  mists  were  beginning 
to  rise  from  the  damp  earth,  and  the 
whole  aspect  outside  was  dreary  and 
chilly.  But  when  Alice  entered  the  little 
library,  she  found  John  Claxton  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  window  with  his  head  lying 
against  the  pane,  and  apparently  rapt 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  cheerless 
landscape. 

“  John,”  she  said,  creeping  close  to 
him,  and  l:u'ing  her  hand  upon  his 
shoulder ;  “  John.” 

“  Yes,  dear,”  he  replied,  passing  his 
arm  round  her  and  drawing  her  closely 
to  him.  “  You  wondered  what  had  l>e- 
come  of  me ;  you  came  to  reproach  me 
for  leavit^  you  so  long  to  yourself?  ” 

“  No,  John,  not  that,”  said  Alice ; 
“  there  is  nothing  in  the  wide  world  for 
which  I  have  to  reproach  you ;  there  has 
been  nothing  since  you  first  made  me 
mistress  of  your  house.” 

“  And  of  my  heart,  Alice  I  don’t  for¬ 
get  that,”  said  her  husband,  tenderly  ; 
“  of  my  heart  1  ” 

“  And  of  your  heart,”  she  repeated. 
“But  when  you  gave  me  that  position  you 
expected  me  to  take  with  it  Us  responsi¬ 
bilities  as  well  as  its  happiness,  did  you 
not  ?  You  did  not  bring  me  here  to  be 
merely  a  toy  or  a  plaything  — no,  I  don’t 
mean  that  exactly.  1  mean  not  merely 
to  be  something  for  your  petting  anil 
your  amusement ;  you  meant  me  to  be 
your  wife,  John  ;  to  share  with  you  your 
troubles  and  anxieties,  and  to  have  a 
voice  of  my  own,  a  very  little  one,  in 
the  regulation  of  all  things  in  which 
you  were  concerned  ?  ” 

“Certainly,  Alice,”  said  her  husband. 
“  Have  I  not  shown  this  V  ” 

“  Always  before,  John  ;  always  up  to 
within  the  last  few  days.  And  if  you 
are  not  doing  so  now,  it  is,  I  know, 
from  no  lack  of  love,  but  rather  out  of 
care  and  thoughtfulness  for  me.” 

“  Why,  Alice,”  said  John,  with  a 
struggle  to  revive  his  old  playful  man¬ 
ner,  “  what  is  the  matter  with  you  V 
How  grave  the  little  woman  is  to¬ 
night.” 

“  Y’es,  John,  1  am  grave  because  I 
know  you  are  ill,  and  that  you  are 
striving  to  hide  it  from  me  lest  I  should 
be  alarmed.  That  is  not  the  way  it 
should  be,  John ;  you  know  wc  swore  to 
be  loyal  to  each  other  in  sickness  as 
well  as  in  health  ;  and  it  would  be  my 
pride,  as  well  as  my  duty,  to  take  up 
my  place  by  you  in  sickness  and  be 
your  nurse.” 

“  I  want  no  nurse,  little  woman,”  he 
said,  bending  tenderly  over  her.  “  As 
I  told  you  this  morning,  I  am  quite 
well;  only  a  little” —  And  then  his 
brain  reeled,  and  his  legs  tottered  be¬ 
neath  him,  and  had  he  not  caught  hold 
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of  the  chair  Rtanding  at  his  elbow  he 
would  hare  fallen  to  the  ground. 

"  You  are  ill,  John,  there  is  the 
proof,”  Alice  cried,  after  he  had  seated 
nimsclf  and  thrown  himself  heavily 
back  in  the  chair.  She  knelt  by  his 
side,  bathing  his  forehead  with  eau-de- 
eologne.  “  You  are  ill,  and  must  be  at- 
tendeil  to  at  once.  Now,  listen;  do 
you  understand  me  ?  ” 

A  feeble  pressure  of  her  hand  inti- 
mateil  assent. 

“  Well,  then,  Mr.  Broadbent  men¬ 
tioned  quite  by  accident  this  morning 
that  a  celebrated  London  physician,  a 
Dr.  Ilau 'hton  I  think  he  called  him, 
was  in  the  habit  of  coming  up  here 
every  day  just  now  to  visit  Mr.  riggott 
at  the  Rookery,  and  it  struck  me  at  the 
time  that  it  would  be  a  very  good  plan 
if  we  could  send  ro'ind  to  the  Rookery 
and  ask  this  Dr.  II  lughton  to  call  in  as 
he  was  p.assing  and  see  you.” 

“  No,”  cried  John  Claxton,  in  a  loud 
voice,  as  he  started  up  in  his  chair ; 
“  no,  I  forbid  you  distinctly  to  do  any 
thing  of  the  kind.  I  will  have  no 
strange  doctor  admitted  into  this  house. 
Understand,  Alice,  these  are  ray  orders, 
and  1  insist  on  their  being  obeyed.” 

“That  is  nuite  enough,  John,”  said 
Alice ;  “  you  know  that  your  will  is  my 
law,  still  I  hope  to  make  you  think  bet¬ 
ter  of  it  fur  your  own  sake  and  for 
mine.” 

They  said  no  more  about  it  just  then. 
Alice  remained  kneeling  by  her  hus¬ 
band,  holding  his  hand  in  hers,  and 
softly  smoothing  his  hair,  and  bathing 
his  forehead,  until  the  dinner  was  an¬ 
nounced.  The  threat  of  calling  in  Dr. 
Haughton  seemed  to  have  hau  an  in¬ 
spiriting  effect  on  the  invalid.  lie  ate 
and  drank  more  than  he  had  done  on 
the  three  previous  days,  and  talked 
more  freely  and  with  greater  gayety. 
So  comparatively  lively  was  he,  that 
Alice  began  to  hope  that  he  had  been 
merely  suffering,  as  he  had  said,  under 
an  accnmulation  of  business  worries, 
and  that  with  a  little  rest  and  quiet  he 
would  recover  his  ordinary  health  and 
spirits. 

Qiite  late  in  the  evening,  as  they 
were  sitting  together  in  tlie  library, 
John  began  talking  to  his  wife  about 
Tom  Durham.  He  had  scarcely  touched 
upon  the  subject  since  the  news  of  the 
unfortunate  man’s  death  had  arrived  in 
England,  and  even  now  he  introduced 
it  cautiously,  and  with  becoming  rever¬ 
ence. 

“  Of  course,  it  was  a  sad  blow,”  he 
said,  “  and  just  now  it  seems  very  bard 
for  you  to  bear  ;  but  don’t  think  1  have 
failed  to  notice,  Alice,  how,  in  your  love 
and  care  for  me,  you  have  set  aside 
your  own  mef,  lest  the  sight  of  your 
sorrow  should  distress  me.” 

“1  don’t  know  that  I  deserve  any 
gratitude  for  that,  John ;  my  care  for 
you  is  so  very  much  greater  than  any 
other  feeling  which  can  possibly  enter 
into  my  mind,  tliat  it  stands  apart  and 
alone,  and  I  cannot  measure  others  by 
it  And  yet  I  was  very  fond  of  poor 
Tom,”  she  said,  pensively. 
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“  It  will  be  a  comfort  for  us  to  think, 
not  now  so  much  as  hereafter,  that  we 
did  our  best  to  start  him  in  an  honest 
career,  and  to  give  him  the  chance  of 
achieving  a  go^  position,”  said  John 
Claxton.  “  He  had  seen  a  great  many 
of  the  ups  and  downs  of  life,  had  poor 
Tom  Durham.” 

“  He  was  a  strange  mixture  of  good 
and  evil,”  said  Alice;  “but  to  me  he 
was  alwavs  uniformly  kind  and  affec¬ 
tionate.  die  had  a  strange  regard  for 
me  as  being,  I  suppose,  something 
totally  different  from  what  he  was 
usually  brought  in  contact  with;  he 
took  care  that  I  should  see  nothing  but 
the  best  and  brightest  side  of  nim ; 
though,  of  course,  I  knew  from  others 
that  he  was  full  of  faults.” 

“  And  you  loved  him  all  the  same  ?  ” 

“  And  yet,  as  you  say,  I  loved  him 
all  the  same.” 

“  And  nothing  you  could  hear  now 
would  alter  your  opinion  of  him  ?  ” 

“  No,  John,  I  think  —  I  am  sure  not. 

I  am  a  strange  being,  and  this  is  one  of 
my  characteristics,  that  no  fault  known 
at  the  time  or  discovered  afterwards, 
could  in  the  slightest  degree  influence 
my  feelings  towards  one  whom  I  had 
really  loved.” 

“  You  are  sure  of  that,  Alice  ?  ”  said 
John  Claxton,  bending  down  and  look¬ 
ing  earnestly  at  her. 

“  Quite  sure,”  she  replied. 

“  That  is  one  of  the  sweetest  traits  in 
your  sweet  self,”  said  her  husband,  kiss- 
tngher  fervently. 

^le  next  morning  Mr.  Claxton’s  im¬ 
provement  seemed  to  continue.  He 
was  up  tolerably  early,  ate  a  good 
breakf.ist,  and  talked  with  all  his  accus¬ 
tomed  spirit.  Alice  began  to  think 
that  she  had  been  precipitate  in  her 
idea  of  calling  in  medical  advice,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  sending  for  a  stranger  like 
Dr.  H  lUghton,  and  was  glaid  that 
John  had  overruled  her  in  the  matter. 
Later  in  the  morning,  the  air  being  tol¬ 
erably  mild,  and  the  sun  shining,  he 
went  with  little  Bell  into  the  garden ; 
first  walking  quietly  round  the  paths, 
and  afterwards,  in  compliance  witii  the 
child’s  request,  giving  nimself  up  for  a 
romping  game  at  play.  It  was  while 
engaged  in  this  game  that  John  Clax¬ 
ton  felt  as  though  he  had  suddenly  lost 
his  intellect,  that  every  thing  was  whirl¬ 
ing  round  him  in  wild,  chaotic  disorder ; 
then  that  he  was  stricken  blind  and 
deaf;  then  that  with  one  great  blow, 
depriving  him  almost  of  life,  he  was 
smitten  to  the  earth.  On  the  earth  he 
lay,  while  the  child,  conceiving  this  to 
be  a  part  of  the  game,  ran  off  with 
shrieks  of  delight  to  some  new  hiding- 

filace.  On  the  earth  he  lay,  how  long 
le  knew  not,  having  only  the  conscious¬ 
ness,  when  he  came  to  himself,  of  being 
dazed  and  stunned,  and  sore  all  over, 
as  though  he  had  been  severely  beaten. 

John  Claxton  knew  what  this  meant. 
He  felt  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
any  longer  to  hide  the  state  in  which 
he  was  from  the  eager,  anxious  eyes  of 
bis  wife.  He  would  make  one  more 
attempt,  however;  so,  bracing  himself | 


together,  he  managed  to  proceed  with 
tolerable  steadiness  towards  the  house 
Alice  came  out  to  meet  him,  beaming 
with  happiness.  ” 

“  What  has  become  of  you,  you  silly 
John  ?  ”  she  cried.  “  I  have  been  look¬ 
ing  for  you  everywhere.  Bell  told  me 
she  left  you  hiding  somewhere  in  the 
garden,  and  I  have  just  sent  up  for  mj 
cloak,  determined  to  search  for  you 
myself.” 

“Bell  was  quite  right,  dear,”  said 
John,  slowly,  and  with  great  effort. 
“  I  was  hiding,  as  she  said ;  but, 
as  she  did  not  come  to  find  me,  I 
thought  I  had  better  make  the  best  of 
my  way  without  her.” 

“  Not  before  you  were  required,  sir. 
I  was  waiting  lor  you  to  give  me  my 
monthly  che«.  Don’t  you  know  that 
to-day  is  the  twenty-fourth,  when  I 
always  pay  my  old  pensioners  and  ga^ 
den  people  ?  ’’ 

“  Is  to-day  the  twenty-fourth  ? " 
asked  John  Claxton,  his  face  flushini' 
very  red,  as  he  fumbled  in  his  pocket 
for  his  note-book. 

“  Certainly,  John.  Thursday,  the 
twenty-fourth,  and  ” — 

“  I  must  go,”  said  John  Claxton, 
hoarsely,  after  he  had  found  his  note¬ 
book  and  looked  into  it ;  “I  must  go  to 
London  at  once.” 

“  To  London,  John  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  at  once ;  particular  appoint¬ 
ment  with  Mr.  Calverley  for  to-  lay.  I 
cannot  think  how  1  have  forgotten  it; 
but  I  must  go.” 

“  You  are  not  well  enough  to  go, 
John ;  you  must  not.” 

“  I  tell  you  I  must  and  will  1  ”  said 
John  Claxton,  fiercely.  “  I  shall  come 
back  to-night :  or,  if  I  have  to  go  off 
out  of  town,  I  will  tell  you  where  to 
send  my  portmanteau.  Don’t  be  angry, 
dear.  I  didn’t  mean  to  be  cross;  I 
didn’t,  indeed  ;  but  business,  most  im¬ 
portant  business.” 

He  spoke  thickly  and  hurriedly,  his 
veins  were  swollen,  and  his  eyes  seemed 
starting  out  of  his  head. 

“Won’t  you  wait  for  Davis’s  coach, 
John,”  said  Alice,  softly ;  “  it  will  start 
in  half  an  hour.” 

“  No,  no ;  let  it  pick  me  up  on  the 
road ;  tell  Davis  to  look  out  tor  me ;  s 
little  walk  will  do  me  good.  Give  me 
my  hat  and  coat ;  and  now,  God  bless 
you,  my  darling.  You  are  not  angry  with 
me  ?  Let  me  hear  that  before  1  start." 

“  I  never  was  angry  with  you,  John. 
I  never  could  be  angry  with  you  so 
long  as  I  live.” 

He  wound  his  arms  around  her  and 
held  her  to  his  heart ;  then  with  rapid, 
shambling  steps  he  started  off  down  the 
highroad.  lie  walked  on  and  on ;  he 
must  have  gone,  he  thought,  at  least 
two  miles ;  would  the  coach  never 
come  ?  The  excitement  which  sn^ 
tained  him  at  first  now  began  to  fail 
him ;  he  felt  his  legs  tottering  under 
him ;  then  suddenly  the  blindnew  and 
the  deafness  came  on  him  again,  ^ 
singing  in  his  ears,  the  surging  in  ^ 
brain,  and  he  fell  by  the  roadside,  help¬ 
less  and  senseless. 
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Denmark  Hill,  as  those  who  interest  themselves  in  the 
of  our  authors  are  aware,  might  claim  to  be  the  lit¬ 
erary  suburb  of  London  in  the  present  century,  as  Twick¬ 
enham  was  in  the  last.  It  is  not  a  new  suburb,  with  hastily 
run  up  bouses  and  extemporized  gardens ;  but  one  of  old 
fashion  and  repute,  substantial,  well  timbered,  situated  well 
buth  in  respect  to  the  metropolis  and  the  sweet  repose 
of  the  Surrey  hills.  Those  who  constantly  pass  it  on  the 
High  Level  line  will  certainly  think  that  it  has  the  prettiest 
of  suburban  railway  stations.  Not  very  far  li-om  the  rail¬ 
way  station,  taking  the  roa<l  on  the  left,  and  whether  mure 
properly  belonging  to  Denmark  Hill  or  Herne  Hill  left 
somewhat  undecided,  is  a  house  which  1  love  to  contemplate, 
and  which  in  future  times  will  often,  perhaps,  attract  pil¬ 
grims’  feet,  lliis  is  the  house  which  Mr.  Ruskin  inhabited 
tor  so  many  years,  and  from  which  he  has  dated  so  many 
and  perhaps  the  best  of  his  writings.  We  are  sorry  to  6nd 
that  W  has  now  quitted  it  in  something  very  much  like  dis¬ 
gust.  The  metropolitan  gin-palaces  and  their  spurious 
architecture  have  been  too  much  for  his  “  finer  feelings,” 
harrowed  by  the  reflection  that  perhaps  the  “  Seven  Lamps 
of  Architecture  ”  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  mat¬ 
ter.  “I  have  bad  indirect  influence,”  writes  Mr.  Ruskin, 
“on  nearly  every  clieap  villa-builder  between  tliis  and 
Bromley;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  public-house  near  the 
Crystal  Palace  but  sells  its  gin-and-bittcrs  under  pseudo- 
Venetian  capitals,  copied  from  the  Church  of  tlie  Madonna 
of  Health  or  of  Miracles.  And  one  of  my  principal  mo¬ 
tives  for  leaving  my  present  house  is,  that  it  is  surrounded 
everywhere  by  these  accursed  Frankenstein  monsters  of 
indiiWtly  my  own  making.”  He  complains,  too,  in  one  of 
his  books,  how  the  fresh  air  of  the  Norwood  Hills  is  be¬ 
coming  poisoned  with  smoke.  And  so  Mr.  Ruskin  has 
quitted  Denmark  Hill  for  Conistun.  We  confess  we  are 
sorry  fur  it.  We  know  indeed  the  tender  shadows  of  those 
mountains,  and  the  lovely  scenery  of  the  upper  reaches  of 
those  waters.  But  Mr.  Ruskin  is  nut  even  as  one  of  the 
lake  poets.  His  mission  is  not  alone  to  interpret  Nature, 
hut  to  interpret  Art,  and  therefore  to  mingle  in  the  keen 
play  of  intellect,  the  full  fray  of  criticism  and  discussion. 
And  a  home  such  as  this,  within  the  city  and  yet  not  of  it, 
close  to  all  the  haunts  of  art  and  education,  and  yet  open 
to  the  sun  and  breeze,  appears  to  me  fitter  for  his  peculiar 
cenius  than  the  solitudes  of  Coniston.  As  you  go  along 
the  dusty  hijihroad  there  are  trim  villas,  or  rather  fine 
houses,  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left.  There  is 
little  indeed  to  notice  beyond  tlie  unusual  extent  of  the  de- 
main.  But,  as  soon  as  ^ou  have  passed  the  lodge  and 

Ce  up  the  path,  you  discern  a  noble  cedar,  kindred  to 
;  in  “  M.tud,”  “  sighing  for  Lebanon.”  When  you  are  in 
the  rear  of  the  house  you  are  at  once  in  the  open  country. 
The  air  is  brilliant,  the  prospect  noble.  1  look  on  these 
groves  and  walks  as  those  of  the  gardens  of  the  hero 
Academus.  A  secluded  walk  runs  all  round  a  stretch  of 
me^ow  grass.  And  there  are  combinations  of  fruit  and 
fuliage  and  flowers  and  lawn  such  as  you  rarely  see.  I 
only  hope  Mr.  Ruskin  will  be  better  pleased  with  his  new 
kuuie  than  his  last ;  but  it  will  be  long  ere  the  associations 
of  Denmark  Hill  are  shifted  to  Coniston. 

In  that  clever  lit  le  book,  “  Ethics  of  the  Dust,”  Mr.  Rus¬ 
kin  is  actually  lecturing  a  class  of  school-girls,  which  we 
know  by  experience  to  be  an  extremely  pleasant  employ- 
!  iMnt  On  a  few  of  the  simplest  facts  respecting  crystalliza- 
^  ^  he  establishes  all  kinus  of  sapiencies  and  moralities, 
j  uw  Dora,  of  sweet  seventeen,  is  made  to  say, 

*  w*ll>  it  may  be  ail  very  fine  and  pliilosophical ;  but 
“ouldn’t  I  just  like  to  read  you  the  end  of  the  second  vol- 
mne  of  ‘  Modern  Painters.’  ”  To  which  the  lecturer  (“  of 
u^ulable  age  ”)  replies,  “  My  dear,  do  you  think  any 
l^er  would  be  worth  your  listening  to,  or  anybody  else’s 
luteniog  to,  who  had  learned  nothing  and  altered  his  mind 
ts  nothing,  firom  seven  and  twenty  to  seven  and  forty  V 
«a  the  second  volume  is  very  good  for  you  as  far  as  it 


goes.”  To  how  many  of  us  has  “  Modern  Painters  ”  been 
an  education,  been  in  itself  a  noble  system  of  philosofihy. 
What  a  curious  theory  is  that  German  notion  that  a  disease 
of  the  eyes  made  Turner  paint  with  his  peculiar  coloring, 
and  so  produced  Ruskin’s  great  work  that  made  the  world 
praise  Turner.  Mr.  Ruskin  may  be  turning  crotchety  and 
eccentric  ;  but  he  may  do  whatever  he  likes,  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  and  the  English  people  will  still  owe  him  an 
intense,  an  incalculable  amount  of  gratitude.  All  we  know 
of  a  brave,  unselfi.«h,  generous  life,  is  in  harmony  with  his 
writings.  It  is  a  divine  philosophy  that  bears  the  fruits  of 
good  living.  Perhaps  his  own  words  suit  himself:  “  If,  on 
looking  back,  your  whole  life  should  seem  rugged  as  a 
palm-tree  stem ;  still,  never  mind,  so  long  as  it  has  been 
growing,  and  has  its  grand  green  shade  of  leaves,  and 
weight  of  honeyed  fruit  at  top.”  And  once  again :  “  It 
seems  to  me,  on  the  whole,  that  the  feelings  of  the  purest 
and  most  mightily-passioned  human  souls  are  likely  to  be 
truest.  Not,  indeed,  if  they  do  not  desire  to  know  the 
truth,  or  blind  themselves  to  it  that  they  may  please  them¬ 
selves  with  passion ;  for  then  they  are  no  longer  pure ;  but 
if,  continually  seeking  and  accepting  the  truth,  as  far  as  it 
is  discernible,  they  trust  their  Maker  for  the  integrity  of 
the  instincts  he  has  gifted  them  with,  and  rest  in  the 
sense  of  a  higher  truth  which  they  cannot  demonstrate,  I 
think  they  will  be  most  in  the  right,  so.” 

And  yet  he  is  so  odd.  He  will  not  go  to  the  Hartz ;  “  for 
I  want  to  retain  the  romantic  feeling  about  the  name,  and 
I  have  done  myself  some  harm  already  by  seeii  g  the 
monotonous  and  heavy  form  of  the  Brocken.”  So  odd 
about  his  books :  I  believe  you  can  only  get  them  now  from 
somebody  in  a  little  village  in  Kent.  But  it  would  take 
pages  to  discuss  the  oddities  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  We  might 
also  talk  about  his  schemes  for  good,  his  endowments,  sub¬ 
sidies,  benevolences,  and  so  on.  But  we  fall  back  on  his 
stately  prose-poetry,  the  memory  of  which  will  always 
haunt  the  student  with  tbe  sense  of  the  sweetness,  sweet 
almost  to  pain,  of  the  summer  sunset,  and  then  again  re¬ 
minding  us  in  its  energetic  march  of  a  coronation  anthem. 

In  every  great  poet  there  is  a  strong  element  of  the  phi¬ 
losopher.  This  is  found  in  Shelley,  and  still  more  in 
Wordsworth,  who  has  been  said  to  reproduce  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  Spinoza.  Byron  was  nothing  of  a  philosopher,  but 
in  intellectual  power  be  was  below  Shelley;  in  moral  power 
he  was  below  Wordsworth.  Coleridge  was  a  great  poet; 
but  he  was  in  a  still  higher  degree  a  great  philosopher. 
The  philosophical  aspect  of  the  Brownings  is  the  matter 
that  we  shall  elsewhere  hope  to  discuss.  Now  let  us  Icok 
for  a  few  moments  at  Mr.  Tennyson.  The  great  question 
that  underlies  all  our  science  and  all  our  thinking  is  cim- 
cerned  with  the  reality  of  the  soul’s  eternal  life  and  its  des¬ 
tinies;  whether  we  are  homeless,  wandering  men,  specks 
thrown  up  for  a  moment  on  the  surface  of  the  boundless 
billows  of  existence,  or  whether  we  are  procuring  a  settled, 
ordered  course  over  the  apparently  illimitable  sea,  to  some 
destined  haven.  Men  eagerly  listen  for  the  last  scientific 
proofs,  or  the  latest  metaphysical  argument  on  these  ab¬ 
sorbing  topics,  although  they  may  seem  to  conduct  us  to 
materialism  or  niliilism,  and  beat  down  the  unconquerable 
instinct  of  immortality  on  which  the  soul  repioses  as  if  on  a 
rock.  How  nobly  ani  how  philosophically  does  Tennyson 
sketch  tbe  conflict  I 

“  ‘  So  careful  of  the  tvqie  1  ’  But,  no. 

From  scarplid  din  and  quarried  stone 
She  cries,  ‘  A  thousand  types  are  gone : 

1  care  for  nothing,  all  shall 

“  ‘  Then  raakest  thine  appeal  to  me : 

I  bring  to  lift,  1  bring  to  death  : 

The  spirit  does  hut  mean  tbe  breath  : 

I  know  no  more.’  And  he,  shall  he. 


“  Man,  her  last  work,  who  seemed  so  fair. 
Such  splendid  purpose  in  h-s  eyes. 
Who  rolled  the  p-ialm  to  wintry  skiea. 
Who  built  him  fane?  of  fiuitleas  prayer. 
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“  Who  trusted  Clod  was  love  indeed. 

And  love  Creation’s  fixed  law,  — 

Though  Nature,  red  in  tooth  and  claw 
With  ravin,  shrieked  against  his  creed,  — 

“  Who  lived,  who  suffered  countless  ills. 

Who  battled  for  the  True,  the  Just, 

Be  blown  aliont  the  desert  dust. 

Or  sealed  within  the  iron  hills  % 

“  No  more  ?  A  monster  then,  a  dream, 

A  discord.  Dragons  of  the  prime. 

That  tare  each  other  in  their  .slime. 

Were  mellow  music  matched  with  him. 

“  Oh  life  as  futile,  then,  as  frail  1 

Oh  for  thy  voice  to  soothe  and  bless ! 

Wnat  hope  of  answer,  or  redress  ? 

Behind  the  veil,  behind  the  veil." 

The  philosophical  vein  is  chiefly  shown  in  the  earlier 
volumes  in  that  wonderful  poem,  “  Tlie  Palace  of  Art.” 
There  was  a  tribe  of  commentators  who  publish  essays 
about  Mr.  Tennyson’s  poem,  and  to  them  we  would  espe¬ 
cially  commend  this  one.  The  general  drift  of  the  poem  is 
that  art,  science,  knowledge,  are  nothing  without  religion. 
Mr.  Tennyson  advances  beyond  this  poem  in  that  wonder¬ 
ful  composition,  “  The  Two  Voices.”  The  problem  is  some¬ 
thing  like  that  thrown  in  “  Maud,”  — 

“  Do  we  move  ourselves,  or  are  we  moved  by  an  unseen  hand  at 
a  game  1  ” 

Then,  I  suppose,  most  readers  of  Tennyson  have  tried  to 
construct  a  theory  of  the  exact  meaning  of  “  The  Vision  of 
Sin,”  and  to  explain  the  line,  — 

“  God  made  himself  an  awful  rose  of  dawn.” 

After  all,  “  In  Memoriam  ”  stands  forth  as  Tennyson’s  no¬ 
blest  philosophical  utterance  ;  but  perhaps  there  are  occa¬ 
sional  pieces  and  passages  in  his  later  writings,  where  we 
have  his  ultimate  and  most  developed  views.  For  instance, 
there  is  the  little  poem  called  “  Wages,”  in  which  we  are 
told  that  virtue  does  not  desire  any  wages  at  all  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  sense  in  which  men  speak  of  wages. 

“  She  desires  no  isles  of  the  blest,  no  quiet  seats  of  the  just 
To  r(«t  in  a  golden  grove  or  bask  in  a  summer  sky, 

Give  her  the  w  ages  of  going  on  and  not  to  die.” 

The  passage  is  remarkable  as  in  onposition  to  a  certain 
quietism,  very  characteristic  of  Mr.  Tennyson.  We  do  not 
like  the  shrinking  from  death ;  we  believe  that  virtue  in¬ 
stinctively  desires  the  blessed  isles,  and  the  “  (^uiet  seats  of 
the  just  j  ”  but  still  the  healthy  moral  tone  of  action  and  hard 
wort  is  a  good  instinct  of  the  Tennysonian  ethics.  In  the 
poem  of  the  “  Holy  Grail,”  for  among  the  best  poems  in  the 
volume  tliat  bears  the  name,  Arthur,  Jios  regum,  touches  on 
deepest  problems  of  philosophy. 

“  Let  visions  of  the  night,  or  of  the  day. 

Come,  as  they  will ;  and  many  a  time  they  come. 

Until  this  earth  he  walks  on  seems  not  earth, 

This  light  that  strikes  his  eyeball  is  not  light. 

This  air  that  strikes  his  forehead  is  not  air. 

But  vision  :  yes,  his  very  hand  and  foot. 

In  moments  when  he  feels  he  cannot  die. 

And  knows  himself  no  vision  to  himself. 

Nor  the  high  God  a  vision,  nor  that  One 
Who  rose  again.” 

We  have  seen  this  passage  thus  ably  paraphrased  by  a 
competent  critic :  — 

“  Our  only  knowledge  of  material  reality  comes  from  our 
duties  and  our  needs;  we  are  obliged  to  act  towards  things 
as  if  they  were  real ;  but  the  moment  action  ceases  and 
thought  TCgins,  then  reality  begins  to  evaporate  ;  all  turns 
to  dreams;  we  are  certain  of  nothing  but  the  cog'ito  ergo 
sum,  the  existence  of  self  as  a  thinking  being ;  and  on  tliis 
certainty  we  build  up  further  certainties :  first,  our  im¬ 
mortality;  next,  the  being  of  Go<l;  lastly,  the  truth  of 
Christianity.”  TT»e  commentary  seems  a  very  fair  one ;  and 
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such  a  commentary  is  often  wanted.  When  one  of  the 
per  iodicals  published  “  Lucretius,”  it  was  found  necessary  in 
the  next  number  to  give  an  essay  to  explain  it.  Mr.  Ttn. 
nyson’s  views,  both  on  the  ethical  side  and  on  the  dfx'matic 
side,  appear  to  be  “  correct  ”  enough,  and  even  ortSmlox, 
and,  therefore,  tlie  little  philosmdiical  poem,  not  of  a  very 
intelligible  kind,  called  “  Tlie  Higher  Pantheism,”  need  net 
cause  any  alarm.  His  system  appears  to  lie  fuuudcil  on 
doubt,  and  sometimes  readily  lends  itself  to  scepticism. 
And  the  pioem  of  the  “  Higher  Pantheism,”  when  disinte¬ 
grated  and  analyzed,  —  a  process  with  which  we  will  not 
trouble  our  readers,  —  is,  in  point  of  fact,  no  pantheism  at 
all,  whether  of  a  “  higher  ”  or  lower  type. 

But  of  all  our  English  writers  there  is  none  whose  influ¬ 
ence  has  been  wider  and  more  remarkable  than  Mr.  Car¬ 
lyle’s.  There  is  not  now  among  the  youth  of  England  the 
same  furore  for  Carlyle  that  there  once  was,  when  the  saiil 
youth  talked  Carlylese,  and  went  about  the  world  bragging 
of  being  “  earnest.”  Wc  recollect  a  sort  of  young  man  who 
bragged  about  “  earnestness  ”  in  a  most  insincere  way,  and 
rotested  against  “  cant  ”  with  the  greatest  cant  imagina- 
le.  Yet  a  feeling  of  sympathy  and  affection  has  long  lietn 
growing  up  for  the  old  philosopher  of  Chelsea,  even  aiiiun>' 
those  who  were  most  averse  to  his  philosophy ;  and  it  is 
increasingly  felt  that  he  is  a  real,  increasing,  and  a  Ixmefi- 
cial  influence  in  the  country.  Whenever  from  Cheyne 
Walk  he  breaks  silence,  and  discusses  any  topic  of  the  day, 
men  of  all  classes  pause  to  listen  to  him.  Yet  when  we 
endeavor  accurately  to  guess  the  nature  of  his  achievement, 
we  own  to  the  sense  of  a  certain  amount  of  failure  and  dis¬ 
appointment.  Tlie  most  serious  role  that  Mr.  Carlyle  has 
played,  is  that  of  the  historian  ;  and  here  he  has  decaned  in 
a  retrogressive  order.  ITie  history  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  is  a  series  of  lurid  pictures  which  almost  awfully  afleet 
the  imagination,  and  are  thoroughly  realistic.  The  apology 
for  Cromwell  is  by  no  means  of  equal  value,  and  is  an 
apology  even  for  the  bloodthirsty  atrocities  of  Dundalk. 
But  {lerhaps  the  life  of  Frederick  the  Great  is  the  main 
failure.  Mr.  Carlyle  sought  for,  and  hoped  he  had  obtained, 
a  hero.  He  must  by  this  time  suspect  that  his  hero  is  a 
very  pretty  rascal.  He  has  never  fairly  grappled  with  the 
burglarious  seizure  of  Silesia  which  was  the  cuiisa  caufnm 
of  the  Seven  Years’  War.  After  all,  we  suspect  that  Xlr. 
Carlyle  must  fall  back  on  his  earlier  works  as  his  most  per¬ 
manent  source  of  renown.  To  how  many  of  us  did  the  first 
reading  of  the  “  Miscellanies  ”  open  up  the  first  view  into 
the  German  world  of  thought  f  Nothing  has  ever  sur¬ 
passed  such  papers  as  those  on  Novalis  and  Jean  Paul 
Richter  ;  and  where  are  there  more  genuine  bits  of  criticism 
than  the  papers  on  Boswell  and  Burns  ?  Carlyle  had  much 
deeper  insight  than  Macaulay  into  the  true  characters  and 
lives  of  Boswell  and  Johnson,  and  the  sheer  cleverness  of 
Macaulay  is  left  quite  behind.  But  it  is  not  so  much  as 
a  teacher  as  a  moralist,  that  the  influi  nee,  of  Carlyle  has 
been  most  felt.  Be  true,  be  simple,  be  honest,  be  intelligi¬ 
ble,  is  his  evangel ;  all  copybook  sentences,  truly,  but  to  use 
his  own  phraseology,  evermore  to  be  rehearsed  Ijefore  the 
immensities  and  the  eternities,  ever  in  the  new  dialect  of 
new  times  to  be  rewritten,  redescribed,  rejoice  in  his  dis¬ 
ciples. 

We  should  not  shrink  from  giving  Mr.  Carlyle  formal 
entrance  into  the  ranks  of  the  philosophers.  If  he  had  to 
clas.'iify  himself,  —  which  he  would  probably  rather  not  do, 
—  he  would  be  a  transcendentalist  opposed  to  the  empiri¬ 
cism  or  experimentalism  of  the  school  of  Mr.  Mill;  anil, as 
we  have  pointed  out,  our  belief  is  that  Mr.  Tennyson  would 
not  be  far  from  him.  Tliis  is  the  explanation  of  Xlr.  Ca^ 
lyle’s  eternities,  eternal  veracities,  eternal  justice,  and  the 
like.  Indeed,  those  who  have  never  read  of  tlie  Han.il- 
tonian  philosophy,  have  had  the  conviction  and  the  d^ 
trine  of  necessary  truths  brought  home  to  them  by  the  in¬ 
tense  earnestness  of  Mr.  Carlvle.  To  take  just  one  cita¬ 
tion  from  him :  “  To  speak  a  little  pedantically,  there  is  a 
science  of  dynamics  in  man’s  fortunes  and  nature  as  well  as 
of  mechanics.  There  is  a  science  which  treats  of  and  par 
ticularly  addresses  the  primary,  unmodified  forces  and  eie 
ergies  of  man,  the  mysterious  springs  of  love  and  fear  and 
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wonder,  of  enthusiasm,  poetry,  and  religion,  all  which  have 
t  truly  vital  and  infiniier  character,  as  well  as  a  science 
which  particularly  addresses  the  finite  modified  develop¬ 
ments  of  them,  when  they  take  the  shape  of  immediate 
‘mobiles’  as  hopes  of  reward,  or  as  fear  of  punishment. 
Xow  it  is  certain  that  in  former  times  the  wise  men,  the  en- 
iicrhtened  lambs  of  their  kind,  who  appeared  generally  as 
mwslists,  poets,  and  priests,  did,  without  ne^ectin^  the 
mechanical  province,  deal  chiefly  with  the  dynamical.” 
This  is  genuine  Carlylism.  Mr.  Carlyle  must  rejoice  in  his 
disciples. 

a  The  words  of  Pyrrhus  to  his  Epirotes,  ‘  Ye  are  my 
wins*,’  express,”  says  Niebuhr,  “  the  feelin"  of  a  zealous 
teacher  towards  hearers  whom  he  loves,  and  whose  whole 
*  souls  take  part  in  his  discourse.”  The  conviction  that  he 
has  been  an  immense  force  —  perhaps  the  greatest  living 
force  we  have  —  in  stimulating  and  elevating  the  minds  of 
men  who  make  the  common  mind  of  the  countrj’,  must  be 
Tcry  sweet  to  him.  Mr.  Carlyle  is  a  great  leader  and 
teacher  of  men.  How  grand  is  that  teaching  which  he  first 
um'ht  himself  before  teaching  it  to  others  :  “  Do  the  duty 
which  lies  nearest  thee,  which  thou  knowest  to  be  a  duty 
....  Yes,  here,  in  this  pioor,  miserable,  hampered,  despic¬ 
able  Actual,  wherein  thou  even  now  standest,  here  or  no¬ 
where  is  thy  Ideal ;  work  it  out  therefrom ;  and  working, 
believe,  live,  be  fh-e.”  The  personality  of  Carlyle  is  never 
doubtful  in  his  writings;  he  himself  is  j Teufels<lruckh,  he 
himself  Smelfungus.  He  is  not  a  metaphysician ;  indeed, 
he  quaintly  compares  the  metaphysician  to  the  “  Irish  saint 
who  swam  across  the  channel  carrying  his  head  in  his' 

I  teeth ;  ”  and  he  gravely  adds  that  the  feat  has  never  been 
repeated.  But  he  is  a  downright  philosopher,  utterly 
wrong  in  the  theory  of  hero-worship  which  is  the  centre  of 
his  system,  but  with  infinite  meanings  lurking  in  his 
cloudy  style,  and  with  strong  sense  and  genius,  if  not  much 
love,  if  not  much  patience,  in  his  views  of  his  fellow-coun¬ 
trymen,  —  “  seventeen  millions,  —  mostly  fools.” 


DIEGO,  THE  HERETIC. 

A  TALE  OP  THE  CARLIST  RISING. 

I. 

1 8H0CLD  be  sorry  if  anybody  were  to  assert  that  San 
Amor  de  los  Doblonos  was  not  the  most  religious  city  in  the 
entire  Spanish  peninsula,  and  consequently  in  the  world, 
for  it  would  be  my  painfui  duty  to  contradict  bim.  1  wish 
to  make  no  invidious  comparisons ;  I  desire  to  take  from 
no  city  the  glory  which  may  belong  to  it :  but  until  a  town 
comes  forward  and  proves  to  me  that  it  hanged  and  burned 
IS  many  heretics  as  San  Amor  de  los  Doblonos  did  in  the 
time  of  the  Imiuisition,  and  has  indulged  in  as  many  pro- 
nunciamentos  in  the  less  happy  times  since  that  institution 
was  abolished,  and  is  as  ready  to  begin  again  to-morrow  to 
bang,  biuTi,  or  “  pronounce  ”  according  as  Heaven  by  the 
mouths  of  exemplary  priests  shall  direct,  then  I  must  po¬ 
litely  but  firmly  decline  to  entertain  any  suggestion  for 
placing  San  Amor  de  los  Doblonos  in  a  less  conspicuous 
position  than  that  of  chief  among  the  towns  intended  to 
ferve  as  a  light,  a  comfort,  and  an  example  to  humanity. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  first  fifty-one  popes,  not  count¬ 
ing  Felix  II.,  who  for  pugnaciousness  was  ileemed  unworthy, 
are  classed  among  the  saints ;  that  Popes  John  XII.,  Alexan¬ 
der  VI.,  and  a  few  more  whom  most  persons  will  remember, 
were  men  of  godly  eonversation  and  infallible ;  that  Urban 
WII,  who  condemned  Galileo,  was  also  infallible;  and 
that  the  two  and  twenty  generals  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
be.rinning  with  Loyola  and  ending  with  the  most  Rev. 
rather  B^ks,  h-ave  been  holy  men,  exponents  of  candor 
Md  enemies  to  subterfuge.  But  what  is  less  generally 
known  by  a  stiff-necked  and  heedless  generation  is  that 
l«n  Juan  ^nito  de  Bolsaronda,  Bishop  of  San  Amor  de  los 
flnblonos,  is  also  a  prelate  to  be  reverea  by  every  one  who  has 
rsool  in  his  miserable  body ;  and  that  all  who  decline  to 
wnfeis  this  much  may  find  it  the  worse  for  them  on  some 
"itiire  day,  which  I  would  rather  not  particularize.  I  am 
*war*  it  has  been  said  that  Bishop  Bolsaronda  is  a  con¬ 


noisseur  in  diy  wines  ;  that  he  has  never  been  known  to  mis¬ 
take  venison  for  mutton ;  and  that  in  the'  exercise  of  that 
Christian  virtue,  prudence,  he  will  have  nothing  to  say 
to  investments  that  do  not  bring  in  six  per  cent  guaran¬ 
teed.  I  will  not  deny,  either,  that  his  urbanity  with  young 
women  has  been  said  to  exceed  his  love  for  old  ones ;  and  that 
in  his  zeal  for  truth  be  never  fails  to  call  a  spade  a  spade 
when  speaking  of  his  enemies.  But  to  this  I  answer,  that 
if  a  bishop  may  not  be  trusted  to  shape  out  his  private  life 
according  to  his  own  views  of  edification,  we  should  have 
lighted  upon  strange  times  forsooth ;  and  that  as  for  the 
enemies  of  such  a  man  as  the  Bishop  of  San  Amor  de  los 
Doblonos,  they  ought  to  feel  too  much  honored  by  his 
deigning  to  take  any  notice  of  them  at  all,  even  though  it 
be  to  wish  them  ....  in  a  warmer  climate  than  that  of 
Biscay. 

For,  after  all,  who  are  they,  these  men  who  carp  at  the 
righteous  bishop  and  incur  his  most  just  scorn  and  anathe¬ 
mas?  who,  but  those  sworn  revilers  of  all  religion  and 
sanctity,  those  desecrators  who  took  no  rest  till  they  had 
brought  the  Spanish  Church  down  to  its  present  humiliating 
predicament,  and  will  never  fold  their  arms  entirely  till 
they  have  dragged  it  yet  lower  still  ?  They  call  these  men 
positivists  or  disestablishers  in  England,  free-thinkers  in 
France,  Republicans,  Protestants,  or,  better  still,  “Ai/W  del 
diaUo,”  in  Spain.  Under  the  blessed  reign  of  the  most 
Catholic  Queen  Isabella,  Don  Juan  de  Bolsaronda,  first  as 
curn,  then  as  bishop,  let  it  clearly  be  seen  what  he  thought 
of  these  blasphemers  one  and  all.  He  denounced  them  in 
society  and  from  his  pulpit ;  during  dinner  and  after  it ;  he 
even  went  so  far  as  to  proclaim  that  Isabella’s  government 
itself  was  tepid ;  that  Don  Carlos  alone  could  bring  the  rule 
which  the  faithful  might  acknowledge ;  and  this  he  did  till 
pacified  with  a  bishopric,  at  which  point  his  ardor  certainly 
began  to  cool  a  little,  and  he  opined  that  the  faithful  might 
support  Isabella  so  long  as  she  continued  to  set  her  sub¬ 
jects  the  pattern  of  those  virtues  which  have  rendered  her 
name  illustrious.  We  had  better  perhaps  not  inquire  too 
closely  what  the  excellent  prelate  said  when  the  revolution 
of  1868  broke  out;  his  sole  comfort  lay  in  the  hope  that 
the  “  infidels  ”  might  overdo  it,  and  so  pave  the  way  to  the 
reaction  which  should,  at  length,  wash  Don  Carlos  and  the 
principles  of  sound  religion  on  to  the  throne.  Keeping  this 
Christian  hope  steadily  in  mind,  he  rejoiced  as  only  a  truly 
pious  soul  can  do,  —  and  as  it  is  most  just  and  natural  they 
should  do,  —  over  the  conflicts  which  began  to  devastate  his 
country.  When  be  heard  that  there  had  been  fighting  any¬ 
where,  with  slaughter  of  many  Republicans,  he  could  not  help 
giving  thanks  to  Providence ;  the  report  of  a  riot  in  the 
Cortes  made  the  evening  air  seem  balmier  to  him ;  on  its 
becoming  notified  that  Prince  Amedeo  was  about  to  put  on 
the  crown,  it  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  if  somebody 
had  stalked  suddenly  into  his  dining-room,  cleared  away 
his  dinner  before  he  had  begun  it,  and  thrown  it  out  of  the 
window.  However,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  he  sub¬ 
mitted  passively  to  be  ruled  by  the  son  of  an  excommuni¬ 
cate.  The  revolution  of  ’68  had  confiscated  the  church 
lands,  and  the  accession  of  Amedeo  brought  a  law  imposing 
an  oath  of  allegiance  on  all  priests  who  wished  to  draw  a 
stipend.  Bishop  Bolsaronda  vowed  that  he  would  go  with¬ 
out  a  stipend,  both  he  and  his  clergy,  if  they  died  for  it. 
To  be  sure,  the  offerings  which  immediately  poured  in  from 
the  rich  among  the  faithful  soon  placed  him,  at  least,  in  a 
better  position  than  if  he  had  drawn  a  stipend ;  whereas  in 
the  country  districts  many  of  the  lesser  priests,  who  were 
afraid  to  disobey  their  bishop,  began  to  experience  in  their 
acutest  form  all  the  pangs  of  hunger.  But  what  of  that? 
As  the  prelate  most  justly  put  it  to  a  lean  and  ravenous 
cura  (suspected  of  liberalism),  who  came  whimperingly  to 
tell  him  that  he  had  been  living  a  week  on  roots  :  “  Who 
would  not  live  on  roots  for  a  good  cause  ?  ”  and  this  said,  he 
withdrew  to  his  study,  where  he  set  down  the  lean  cura  in 
his  black-book  as  a  weak-kneed  brother ;  and  then  wrote  to 
his  stockbroker  bidding  him  purchase  ten  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  shares  in  a  new  gold-mine,  the  best  thing  on  the 
market  just  then. 

So,  to  sum  up,  this  was  the  position  of  affairs  at  the  time 
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of  the  eyents  about  to  be  narrated  here  :  The  town  of  San 
Anior  de  los  Doblonos  was  the  paramn  of  chosen  cities, 
and  Don  Juan  de  Bolsaronda,  its  chief  pastor,  was  waxing 
every  day  higher  and  mightier  in  the  sympathy,  the  love, 
and  the  veneration  of  its  inhabitants. 

It  was  on  an  evening  in  the  early  part  of  April  in  the 
prest-nt  year.  The  narrow  streets  ot  the  old  town  were 
checkered  with  just  as  much  gaslight  as  could  be  expected 
from  lamps  few,  small,  and  fkr  between.  There  were  no 
more  policemen  about  than  were  absolutely  necessary  to 
keep  up  appearances ;  and  every  now  and  then  the  bumping 
jolt  of  a  cart  in  the  roadway,  or  the  abrupt  stumbling  of 
some  pedestrian  on  what  should  have  been  the  pavement, 
spoke  eloquently  to  the  religiousness  of  the  Aifuntamienio, 
whose  concern  was  more  with  works  of  sanctity  in  the 
share  of  church  decoration  and  bull-fights  than  with  such 
worldly  trifies  as  lighting,  police,  and  paving.  At  six 
o’clock  a  bell  was  rung  in  the  Cnl'e  del  Papa  —  Pope  Street, 
as  we  should  say  in  English ;  and  this  being  the  signal  for  the 
mechanics  in  a  newly-established  engine-factory  there  to 
cease  working,  the  street  was  soon  filled  with  men,  some  of 
whom  were  Spaniards,  but  the  majority  of  whom  looked 
like  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen.  lllalf  an  hour  later,  when 
tlie  thoroughfare  had  become  quiet  and  deserted  again,  a 
private  door  of  the  factory  was  opened,  and  a  young  man 
stepped  out  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  and  carrying  something 
long  and  bulgy  under  it ;  unmistakably  a  guitar. 

He  was  a  handsome  young  fellow  of  five  and  twenty,  and 
we  must  not  laugh  at  his  guitar,  for  it  was  not  he  who  had 
invented  the  practice  of  serenading,  and,  in  submitting  to 
the  tyranny  of  it,  he  was  only  doing  what  many  of  us  do 
with  institutions  we  neither  appreciate  nor  understand,  but 
bow  down  to  because  of  their  antiquity.  Diego  Henla  was 
the  founder  and  sole  owner  of  the  engine-factory.  He  had 
travelled  a  good  deal  for  his  age,  and  had  picked  up  in  the 
course  of  his  voyages  the  rather  troublesome  opinion  that 
Spain  was  not  the  first  of  countries,  as  he  had  originally 
bwn  given  to  believe.  When  a  man  acquires  any  notion  of 
this  sort  with  regard  to  peoples  or  institutions  with  which 
he  is  likely  to  be  much  brought  into  contact,  the  best  thing 
he  can  do  is  to  keep  the  notion  to  himself ;  and  this  did 
Diego.  But  as  he  was  a  patriotic  young  man,  sincerely 
anxious  to  contribute  his  own  share  towards  improving, 
civilizing,  and  enriching  his  country,  he  turned  his  travel¬ 
ling  experience  and  his  private  fortune  to  good  account  hy 
setting  up  as  an  engine-builder  in  his  native  city.  Spain 
was,  and  is,  very  deficient  in  engine-factories ;  most  of  its 
engines  come  from  France  or  England ;  and  Diego  Herda 
m^e  the  calculation  that  if  he  could  render  Sp.iin  entirely 
indepemlent  of  foreign  countries,  he  should  have  deserved 
well  of  his  compatriots.  The  calculation  was  a  sound  one; 
but,  as  is  usual,  it  resulted  in  Diego  Herda  arraying  against 
himself  a  very  compact  and  nice  little  phalanx  of  enemies. 
The  big-wigs  of  San  Amor  de  los  Doblonos,  headed  by  the 
alcade,  viewed  Herda  with  disfavor,  because  he  had  built 
his  factory  on  a  piece  of  ground  which  had  long  lain  waste, 
and  was  clearly  intended  by  Heaven  to  lie  waste,  and  be¬ 
cause  the  whole  idea  of  this  factory  was  something  adven¬ 
turous  and  new-fangled,  tending  to  promote  innovation. 
The  lower  classes  were  jealous  because  Don  Diego,  being 
unable  to  find  enough  skilled  mechanics  in  his  own  country, 
had  been  obliged  to  hire  some  from  abroad ;  finally,  the 
whole  clergy  banned  the  engine-works  because  the  greater 
part  of  these  foreign  workmen  were  Protestants,  and  be¬ 
cause  Don  Diego  was  going  to  erect  a  Protestant  chapel 
near  his  factory,  and  also  a  school,  where  the  children  of 
these  heretics  might  receive  instruction.  Now,  to  under¬ 
take  teaching  heretics  any  thing  but  the  principles  of  true 
religion,  as  preached  and  practised  by  the  Cauiolic  priest¬ 
hood,  is  evidently  a  work  proceeding  from  the  direct  insti¬ 
gation  of  the  Devil.  So  all  well-thinking  minds  were  agreed. 

But  Diego  Herda  cared  little  what  people  might  agree, 
so  long  as  his  own  conscience  left  him  peace.  He  was  in 
love  with  his  factory,  and  he  was  in  love  with  Adelina  Fioro; 
and  the  whole  world  else  counted  hut  lightly  in  his  eyes. 
A<lelina  Fioro  a  as  the  daughter  of  an  excellent  l^y, 
widow  to  an  officer  who  had  served  on  the  government  side 


in  most  of  the  wars,  pronunciamentos,  &c.,  which  cnliveDed 
Spain  between  1830  and  1860,  and  who  had  died  leaving  a 
good  name  and  a  moderate  fortune.  The  Finros  ««rt 
much  respecU'd  ;  and  Herda,  though  ten  times  richer  than 
they,  had  esteemed  it  an  honor  to  be  admitted  into  their 
intimacy,  and  to  be  accepted  subsequently  as  the  suitor  of 
Adelina.  Towards  dusk,  three  times  every  week,  he  went, 
as  the  custom  is,  un<ler  Adelina’s  window  and  serenaded 
her ;  which  means,  that,  after  strummin;^  a  few  minutes  at 
his  guitar,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Adelina  come 
readily  to  open  the  window,  and  have'^  a  ten  minutes’ 
authorized  chat  with  him  out  of  it.  llien,  this  sacrihee  to 
the  spirit  of  tradition  having  been  accomplished,  Herda 
would  knock  at  the  front  door  like  a  Christian,  and  wind 
up  his  evening  in  the  company  of  Adelina,  her  mother, 
and  such  chance  visitors  as  were  brought  together  by  the 
attractions  of  music,  pleasant  conversation,  and  sarsaparilla 
drinking.  It  was  on  one  of  these  well-loved  evenines  that 
we  make  the  acquaintance  of  Se&or  Diego  setting  out  with 
his  guitar. 

He  struck  straight  down  the  street,  which,  along  the  por 
tion  of  it  that  skirte<l  the  factory,  was  as  well  paved  and 
lighted  as  any  in  Paris ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  in 
passing  by  the  plaster  image  of  St.  Doblon,  patron  of  the 
city,  v^ich  stood  at  the  street  corner,  he  neglected  to  doff 
his  hat  to  it,  as  was  always  done  by  such  natives  as  had  a 
respect  for  usage  and  a  care  fur  their  own  souls.  Nay,  tee¬ 
ing  a  beggar  prostrate  before  this  same  statue,  Don  Diejo 
had  the  brutality  to  tell  him  when  he  rose  that  he  would 
be  much  better  employed  in  working  for  his  bread ;  a  fact 
which  the  beggar  seemed  to  doubt,  for  toil  entails  fatigue; 
whereas  rolling  about  before  the  statue  of  a  saint,  and 
waiting  until  the  public,  edified  at  one’s  piety,  drops  reali 
into  one’s  hat,  is  as  comfortable  a  mode  of  spending  the 
day  as  any  other.  Don  Diego  continued  his  walk,  taking 
light-hearted,  elastic  strides,  yet  not  sparing  muttered 
comments  on  the  badness  of  the  roads  he  everywhere 
traversed,  and  so  reached  a  street  a  little  wider  and 
handsomer  than  the  others,  where  a  couple  of  caballeroa 
were  already  employed,  as  he  was  about  to  be,  in  warbling 
bad  poetry  to  their  lady-loves. 

Diego  Herda,  less  venturesome,  however,  than  these 
gentlemen,  did  not  attempt  to  fill  the  air  with  any  verses 
and  music  of  his  own.  -  He  simply  took  his  stand  against 
the  wall  under  Adelina  Fioro’s  window,  threw  back  hii 
cloak  over  his  shoulders,  tuned  his  instrument,  and,  in  i 
voice  that  had  nothing  in  it  of  the  love-sick  swain’s,  sang 
one  of  the  oldest  and  gayest  of  Biscayan  ballads.  The 
verses  were  not  good,  but  sung  as  he  sang  them,  with  all 
the  gladness  and  tenderness  of  love,  they  were  very  pleas¬ 
ant  to  hear;  and  the  Sehorita  Adelina  might  well  have 
done  worse  than  keep  her  casement  closed  until  the  whole 
ballad  was  ended.  She  did  not  do  thib,  but  interrupted 
the  music  at  the  end  of  the  first  stanza,  and  presented  he^ 
self  to  her  lover  behind  the  thick  bars  of  her  ground-flooe 
window  ;  a  most  ravishing  apparition,  shrouded  up  to  the 
neck  in  black  lace,  wearing  a  scarlet  rose  (ready  for  throw¬ 
ing)  in  her  raven  hair,  and  holding  that  inseparable  ally  of 
every  Spanish  girl  or  woman,  a  fan,  in  her  hand. 

“  Grood-evening,  Diego,”  said  she. 

Diego  slung  his  guitar  round  behind  him,  lifted  his  hat, 
blew  a  kiss  to  her,  and  replied,  — 

“  Good  evening,  darling ;  you  guessed  aright  that  to 
your  face  one  second  sooner  would  be  a  greater  pleasure  to 
me  than  to  pour  out  all  the  words  which  other  men  have 
ever  written  on  love,  and  which  seem  so  cold  to  me  when  I 
repeat  them.” 

“  O  Diego  I  ”  answered  she  with  a  sigh,  and  shaking  her 
head,  “  I  have  such  miserable  news.” 

“  Bad  news  1  ”  he  said  in  a  quick,  changed  voice.  “Tt* 
nue  not  ill  ?  ” 

She  was  seated  near  the  window,  with  her  elbow  on  tie 
sill  and  her  hand  playing  with  her  fan ;  he  was  standinz  of 
the  footpath,  in  the  road  itself  (for  ground  floors  are  hizk 
in  Spain),  and  the  moon  was  shining  full  on  his  bright 
frank  features,  for  the  moment  clouded  with  anxiety. 

I  am  well,  Diego,”  answered  Adelina  sadly ;  and  u- 
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deed  1  wish  I  might  be  ill  if  it  could  stop  our  cura.  Father  that  I  am  for  having  the  priests  attend  to  their  churches, 

Maloljas,  from  speaking  about  you  as  he  does.  It  makes  just  as  I  attend  to  my  engines,  and  leave  the  rest  of  the 

g,e  so  unhappy  I  ”  world  alone.  See  what  it  comes  to  when  people  meddle 

« If  you  are  well,  love,  then  it  goes  well  with  all  the  with  matters  that  don’t  concern  them.  Here  is  that  prating 

world  besides,”  he  answered,  his  face  breaking  jnto  its  old  cura,  who  has  been  turning  your  eyes  red,  and  who  is 

usual  smiles  again.  “  As  to  Father  Maloljas,”  ....  here  making  my  fingers  itch  to  clutch  somebody  by  the  throat, 

followed  a  sentiment  which,  though  muttered  in  soliloquy,  no  matter  whom.  Pretty  results  for  a  man  of  God  I  ” 

was  full  of  Biscayan  energy,  and  doubtless  conveyed  but  a  “  Ah  I  you  don’t  see  what  all  this  can  lead  to,”  sighed 
jmall  dose  of  respect  for  the  good  cura,  who  was  one  of  the  Adelina,  continuing  to  weep.  You  make  light  of  it, 

lights  of  San  Amor  de  los  Doblonos.  Diego ;  but  you  don’t  know  how  frightened  my  motlier  is 

Adelina  crossed  herself ;  for  the  entire  clergy  in  general,  at  hearing  you  spoken  of  in  that  way.  A  little  more  and 

snd  Father  Maloljas  in  particular,  were  things  she  had  she  will  say  that  our  match  must  be  broken  off.  I  am  sure 

been  taught  to  revere  with  her  whole  heart,  like  a  well-  of  it ;  I  feel  it.” 

bred  young  lady  as  she  was.  “  But  your  mother  was  not  the  wife  of  a  C.arlist,”  re- 

“  Don’t  treat  this  so  lightly,  Diego,”  she  said  mournfully ;  marked  Ilcrda,  growing  serious  and  speaking  with  amaze- 

ind  wiping  some  tears  from  her  eyes,  “  he  comes  almost  ment.  “  Your  father  always  fought  against  them ;  and  he 

every  night,  and  when  you  are  not  here  he  says  that  you  loved  liberty,  —  as  I  do  and  always  will,  mv  adored  pet  I  ” 

ire  a  heretic  —  and  —  and  ”  —  “  My  mother  is  a  Catholic,”  answered  Adelina,  with 

“  And  what  ?  ”  something  like  awe  in  her  tone ;  she  thinks  with  the  cura 

Adelina  stood  up  and  endeavered  to  look  through  the  atid  the  bishop  that  this  Amedeo,  son  of  the  man  who  is 

bars  to  see  if  there  was  anybody  coming  up  or  down  the  persecuting  our  holy  father  the  pope,  and  was  excomniuni- 

stieet;  but  not  being  able  to  glance  farther  than  a  dozen  cated,  is  no  fit  king  for  Spain,  ^dol,  Diego;  and  Father 

yards  either  way,  she  whispered,  “  We  are  quite  alone,  are  Maloljas  made  me  weep  when  he  told  me  how  the  pope  was 

we  not,  Diego  ?  ”  kept  imprisoned  and  denied  footi  and  money.  I  gave  him  all 

“  There  are  in  the  distance  two  lovers  like  myself  court-  the  savings  1  had  to  send  to  Rome,  and  wished  I  had  had 

iaz  less  beautiful  charmers  than  you,”  answered  Diego  more.  O  Diego  1  do  not  side  with  those  who  are  martyr- 

liibt  y,  “  but  they  cannot  hear  us,  pet,  any  more  than  I  izing  that  saint.  Be  with  us.  Send  back  to  their  countries 

iho'ild  hear  a  man  if  he  were  to  shout  in  mjr  ear  whilst  you  those  heretic  workmen  of  yours  who  come  from  France, 

were  speaking  to  me.  So  tell  me  what  it  is ;  ”  and  he  where  they  murder  their  archbishops,  and  from  England, 

imiled  a  new  and  genial  smile,  full  of  love  and  not  very  ap-  where  men  have  no  religion  at  all.  If  Carlos  VII.  returrs 

prehensive.  amongst  us,  ihink  how  it  will  kill  me  to  see  them  hunting 

“  You  must  not  repeat  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  you  away.  I  should  die  of  it,  Diego ;  die  as  if  struck  with 

Diego,”  pleaded  Adelina,  approaching  her  face  quite  close  a  knife  I  And  then,  my  own  Diego,  think,  too,  if  you  were 

to  the  bars,  and  gazing  wistfully  at  her  lover.  “But  it  is  to  be  killed  fighting  for  this  Amedeo!  Y'ou  would  have 

to  dreadful  that  ever  since  I  heard  of  it  yesterday  I  have  given  your  life  for  an  excommunicate,  and  would  go  for  ten 

been  crying.  Y^es,  Diego,  Father  Maloljas  says  there  is  thousand  years  into  purgatory,  where  we  could  not  see  each 
won  to  be  another  Carfist  rising  ;  ”  she  broke  off  an  in-  other  even  if  I  committed  a  crime  to  join  you.  We  should 

!Unt  here  to  watch  how  her  communication  would  be  re-  be  separated,  Diego;  a  cloud  would  stand  between  us  for 

wived;  but  as  Ilerda  made  no  sign  to  show  that  he  much  those  thousands  of  years,  and  we  should  have  the  hitter- 

cared,  she  continued,  looking  at  him  more  fixedly,  and  ness  of  knowing  that  all  that  would  not  have  happened  if 

speaking  in  a  plaintive  voice,  which  began  to  tremble  you  had  listened  to  Father  Maloljas  and  to  me  whilst  it 

“and  — and,  Diego,  Father  Maloljas  savs  that  you  will  notl’  was  yet  time.  Think  of  all  this,  my  beloved,  if  not  for 

take  part  with  the  Carlists,  but  with  the  Amedeists ;  and  your  sake,  then  for  mine ;  for  you  do  really  love  me,  Diego, 

that  when  the  Carlists  succeed,  —  for  he  says  they  will  do  don’t  you  ?  and  you  wouldn’t  like  to  know  of  my  dying  of 

10  this  time,  —  you  will  be  obliged  to  fly  the  country,  you  sorrow  through  your  fault  ?”.... 

and  all  the  others  who  are  opposed  to  our  Christian  reli-  A  man  must  be  made  of  cast-iron  who  can  stand  this  sort 
pon,  and  speak  and  act  as  you  do.  Tell  me,  Diego,  what  of  thing  uttered  amidst  showers  of  tears  and  in  the  most 

nave  you  ^en  saying,  to  make  Father  Maloljas  speak  in  imploring  of  voices  by  the  woman  he  loves.  Diego  was  not 
this  way?  Oh,  promise  me  that  you  won’t  quarrel  any  made  of  cast-iron.  Under  the  habitually  cold  and  com- 

more  with  the  priests,  or  be  a  heretic,  or  give  them  cause  posed  demeanor  which  his  education  and  his  business  habits 

to  say  unkind  tilings  of  you,  for  it  breaks  my  heart,  it  really  had  given  him,  flowed  his  Spanish  hlooil,  hot  as  lava ;  and 

does;”  and,  dropping  her  fan,  Adelina  protruded  her  small  he  would  have  made  no  more  fuss  about  taking  away  a 

hands,  clasped  entreatingly,  through  the  bars,  whilst  her  man’s  life  to  spare  Adelina  a  pang,  than  he  would  about 

tears  rained  down  fast  over  her  pale  face,  causing  Diego  sacrifleing  his  own.  So  lie  set  himself  to  soothe  her,  and 

Herds  to  chafe  and  growl  at  his  inability  to  take  her  to  his  promised  her  whatever  she  pleased  ;  that  he  would  make 

heart,  and  dry  up  every  one  of  those  tears  with  his  kisses.  his  peace  with  Father  Maloyas ;  that  he  would  even  en- 

“  Now  may  all  the  beasts  of  the  Apocalypse  dance  in  a  deavor  to  love  that  good  man ;  and  that  in  all  things  it 

circle  round  Maloljas’  bed  this  night !  ”  cried  he,  in  a  fury.  should  ha  as  she  desired  and  commanded.  Of  course  he 

“  1  have  never  known  that  meddlesome  priest  do  or  say  a  relied  on  being  able  to  argue  her  out  of  her  prejudices  one 

thing  that  was  not  meant  to  breed  mischief.  He  and  the  by  one  when  he  should  stand  nearer  to  her  than  those  un- 

binhop,  whose  tool  he  is,  are  the  types  of  a  set  who  have  lucky  iron  bars  then  permitted ;  hut  for  the  present  his 

pestered  us  Spaniards  for  the  last  five  hundred  years ;  and  it  object  was  to  stop  her  crying,  and  in  this  he  succeeded, 
swms  as  if  we  were  never  to  get  rid  of  them.  I’ll  tell  you  She  dried  her  eyes,  repeated  to  him  how  unhappy  she  had 

what,  Adelina ;  if  Maloljas  ever  joins  a  Carlist  rebellion,  been,  and  ended  by  looking  at  him  over  the  border  of  her 

Hid  conies  within  my  reach.  I’ll  vow  he  shall  tell  no  more  handkerchief  and  asking  him  how  he  had  spent  the  day. 

k  tuiybody  else ;  ”  and  Herda,  He  gave,  as  in  duty  bound,  a  minute  account  of  himself 

yhi)  was  strongly  built,  made  the  expressive  gesture  of  tak-  from  sunrise  to  that  hour,  and  spoke,  amongst  other  tilings, 

'®?**®  *h  a  naan  and  shooting  him.  of  an  order  he  had  received  for  two  engines  from  Barce- 

Ah  I  that  is  just  what  I  feared,”  sobbed  Adelina  in  dls-  Iona  ami  one  from  Bilbao,  though  he  omitted  to  state  how 

;  and  she  sat  down  again  and  began  to  cry,  murmuring  kindly  Bishop  Bolsaronda  had  sought  to  thwart  this  last 

inaudible  lamentations.  order  by  writing  to  the  giver  of  it  (a  friend  of  his)  that 

_  ucraa  fumed  where  he  stood,  bit  his  lips,  and  indulged  Herda’s  engines  always  had  some  flaw  in  them,  and  seemed 
u  a  leries  of  expletives  tending  to  the  utter  extermination  specially  accursed  of  Satan.  Adelina  answered  with  a 

Mt  only  of  Father  Maloljas,  but  of  every  priest  in  the  little  pout  that  she  did  not  like  engines,  because  there  was 

y®** ^lilch  such  oil  in  them,  and  they  were  the  invention  of  heretics;  but 

» grsMy  old  chatterbox  as  that  invents  ?  ”  he  asked,  almost  seeing  a  slight  frown  stretch  itself  on  her  lover’s  brow,  she 

““patiently.  “  My  being  a  heretic,  Adelina,  simply  means  got  up  and  threw  him  the  rose  out  of  her  hair.  He  picked 
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it  up,  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  and  put  it  in  his  button-hole* 
blowing  her  a  new  kiss  in  return  for  it. 

“  We  shall  see  j-ou  by  and  by,  Diego  ?  ”  she  then  said. 

“  I  shall  come  in  less  than  an  hour,  darling.” 

“  And  if,  —  if  Father  Maloljas  is  there,  you  will  be  nice 
with  him,  as  nice  as  you  are  with  me  ?  ” 

“  I  will  tell  him  that  his  voice  is  sweeter  to  me  than  the 
music  of  harps,  that  a  glance  from  his  bright  eyes  fills  my 
soul  with  happiness  enough  to  last  for  a  week,  and  that  I 
pine  for  the  nour  when  I  may  bear  him  off  in  my  arms  to 
the  world’s  end,  and  there  live  with  him  far  from  the  sight 
of  men.  Will  that  be  tender  enough,  my  bright  one  ?  ” 

“  You  mustn’t  mock  him  like  that,  Diego,”  she  said,  and 
with  a  little  smile.  “Be  my  own  good  and  civil  Diego 
to  him,  and  that  will  be  enough.  But,  Madre  de  Dios ! 
what  are  you  doing  ?  ” 

This  exclamation  was  provoked  by  a  feat  of  gymnastics 
which  Senor  Diego  was  undertaking;  no  new  feat,  as  it 
appeared,  for  he  accomplished  it  knowingly.  By  standing 
on  tiptoe,  he  could  just  set  his  fingeMips  on  the  window- 
ledge  ;  and,  with  tliis  purchase  and  the  assistance  of  a  lower 
ledge  to  rest  one  foot  upon,  hoist  himself  in  such  wise  as  to 
clutch  hold  of  the  bars.  Once  there,  he  was  all  right,  for 
he  could  kneel,  and,  whilst  steadying  himself  with  one  hand, 
pass  the  other  into  the  room. 

“  O  Diego  I  I’ve  told  you  so  often  not  to  do  that,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Adelina.  Despite  which,  she  did  not  retreat,  as 
her  words  would  have  suggested,  but  drew  nearer  to  the 
bars. 

He  passed  both  arms  through,  took  her  he.ad  between  his 
hands,  and  kissed  her  face,  once,  twice,  three  times.  “  You 
little  angel  I  what  business  have  they  to  make  you  cry  ?  ”  he 
murmured,  looking  deeply  into  her  large  soft  eyes.  “I 
shall  hold  your  head  prisoner,”  whispered  he,  “  until  you 
give  me  back  those  kisses.” 

Protesting  by  St.  Diego,  his  patron,  and  with  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  blushes,  that  it  was  extremely  wrong,  she  gave  them 
back  to  him  not  very  reluctantly.  He  scrambled  down 
laughing,  and  in  another  half-minute  was  a  8j)eck  in  the 
distance,  finishing  tor  his  own  sole  behoof  the  ballad  he  had 
begun  when  Adelina  interrupted  him.  Adelina  listened  so 
long  as  she  could  hear  his  voice,  then  closed  her  casement. 

n. 

The  worst  of  Spanish  houses  is  their  furniture ;  but  if  you 
can  conquer  your  aversion  to  sitting  on  chairs  of  Utrecht 
velvet  with  straight  backs,  you  may  get  on  pleasantly 
and  profitaWy  enough,  so  long  as  you  have  a  cigarette  to 
help  you.  llie  Senora  Fioro,  being  a  widow,  and  having, 
as  we  have  remarked,  a  moderate  competence,  was  fond  of 
receiving  the  best  socie^  in  San  Amor  de  los  Doblonos ; 
and  the  best  society  in  San  Amor  de  los  Doblonos  was  fond 
enough  of  coming  to  visit  her;  for,  whilst  retaining  the 
Spanish  custom  of  allowing  gentlemen  to  smoke  in  her  pres¬ 
ence,  she  had  imported  the  more  Northern  usage  of  tea,  cof¬ 
fee,  ices,  and  other  refreshments  served  to  her  guests  con¬ 
tinuously  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  One  need  hardly 
add  that  the  best  society  in  the  town  were  priests,  in  the 
first  place;  merchants,  members  of  the  Ayuntamiento,  and 
other  like  folk,  in  the  next.  Officers  were  in  a  minority ; 
for,  though  herself  the  wife  of  a  soldier,  the  Sefiora  Fioro 
had  no  better  opinion  of  the  army  in  general  than  most 
other  of  her  compatriots.  It  is  a  pity  that  “  professional  ” 
armies,  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  them,  should  not  afford 
more  encouraging  results  to  those  who  admire  th«m ;  but 
the  fact  is,  that  a  “  professional  ”  army,  in  Spain  at  least, 
means  an  army  keeping  a  shrewd  eye  to  the  main  chance, 
and  weighing  with  the  nicest  possible  discrimination  the 
advantages  tetween  fidelity  to  me  Government  on  the  one 
hand,  and  successful  reteilion  on  the  other.  The  late 
deeply-regretted  marshals,  Narvaez,  O’Donnel,  and  Prim, 
might  have  supplied  instances  of  how  often  the  allurements 
to  rebellion  outweigh  the  attractions  of  the  other  thing; 
the  present  deservedly-esteemed  Marshal  Serrano,  might 
inform  one  why  a  successful  baker  is  commonly  regarded  in 
Spain  as  a  more  respectable  member  of  society  than  a  cap- 
t  tin  in  embroidered  clothing. 


[July  27, 

^Vhen,  therefore,  he  made  his  entry  into  the  Senora 
Fioro’s  drawing-room  an  hour  after  his  conversation  with 
Miss  Adelina,  Diego  Herda  found  there  the  most  worshipful 
Senor  Pongo,  alcade  of  the  town,  Senors  Onagras  and 
Podagras,  of  the  Ayuntamiento,  with  their  wives,  and  a 
variety  of  the  local  clergy,  amongst  whom  the  bishop  and 
Father  Maloljas,  curn  of  St.  Doblon ;  but  there  were  no 
officers  there.  Don  Diego’s  arrival  threw  a  certain  chill 
over  the  circle,  and  the  whole  company  lapsed  silent  whilst 
he  made  his  bow  to  the  hostess,  then  to  Adelina,  who  was 
bound  to  look  staid  and  formal  whilst  the  public  eve  was 
upon  her,  then  to  the  ladies,  and  eventually  to  the  kshop, 
who  was  puffing  at  a  cigarrilo,  like  the  others,  and  shot  at 
Don  Diego,  in  response  to  his  salutation,  a  glance  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  analyze. 

“  I  am  glad  to  hear,  Don  Diego,  that  your  factory  is  work¬ 
ing  as  well  as  you  wished,”  he  said,  with  quiet  unction ; 
and  the  Cura  Maloljas.  who  sang  chorus  to  all  that  his 
bishop  said,  echoed :  “  We  are  all  of  us  extremely  glad.” 

Diego  bowed  and  sat  down,  but  did  not  light  a  cigarette. 

“  They  say  that  those  will  be  extremely  fine  schools  you 
are  going  to  build,”  proceeded  the  bishop,  blowing  out  a 
long  and  curling  cloud  of  smoke  straight  before  him  like  an 
episcopal  benediction. 

“  Don  Diego  will  have  the  honor  of  initiating  our  good 
town  to  the  mysteries  of  anti-Catholic  teaching,”  took  up 
Father  Maloljas,  with  a  dry  laugh,  and  a  curly  cloud  like 
his  diocesan’s. 

“  Also  of  instructing  us  as  to  how  much  healthier  is  coal- 
smoke  than  the  pure  air  of  heaven,”  observed  the  Alcade 
Pongo,  at  which  joke  Senors  Onagras  and  Podagras,  of  the 
Ayuntamiento,  laughed  until  the  tears  were  like  to  roll 
down  their  cheeks,  as  it  was  their  courteous  custom  to  do 
whenever  their  superior  was  humorous. 

The  Senoras  Onagras  and  Podagras,  being  much  younger 
than  their  lords,  and  passably  well-favored,  took  compas¬ 
sion  on  the  young  man,  who  had  all  his  own  sex  against 
him,  and  proceeded  to  strike  blows  in  his  favor. 

“  I  like  the  noise  of  wheels,  and  the  long  columns  of 
smoke  ;  they  give  life  to  a  town,”  said  the  Senora  Onagras. 

“  And  I  the  new  faces  which  a  factory  brings  with  it; 
some  of  those  foreign  workmen  have  handsome  teatures,” 
added  the  Senora  Podagras. 

Diego  smiled.  “  It  is  difficult  to  please  everybody,  la¬ 
dies,”  he  8.^id ;  “  but  I  sincerely  wish  you  had  been  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Ayuntamiento  instead  of  the  honorable  gentle¬ 
men  here.  I  should  perhaps  have  had  less  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  my  engine-works  established.” 

“  Tliis  is  a  Catholic  city,”  observed  the  alcade,  with  some 
warmth,  as  if  he  had  just  lighted  upon  a  very  new  fact  in 
natural  history,  and  foresaw  that  it  was  about  to  be  contro¬ 
verted. 

“  Our  fatliers  were  not  less  pious  because  they  lived  with¬ 
out  engines  among  them,”  continued  Senor  Onagras,  with 
severity. 

“  Nor  will  Protestant  schools  prevent  our  descendants 

oing  to  the  oj)posite  of  heaven  when  they  deserve  it," 

roke  in  his  colleague  triumphantly. 

A  twinkle  in  the  eye  of  the  good  bishop,  showed  how 
sweet  it  was  to  him  to  see  the  Church  cause  thus  stunlily 
defended  without  any  interference  of  his.  He  wreathed  hii 
face  in  a  few  more  curly  clouds,  and  then  said,  amid  rolling 
murmurs  of  approval  from  Father  Maloljas  and  the  four« 
five  other  priests  there  present,  “  It  is  the  will  of  Provi¬ 
dence  that  trials  should  overtake  cities  by  reason  of  the  seal 
for  novelties  which  devours  some  of  their  younger  and  more 
ignorant  children.  I  do  not  say  that  for  t)on  Diego,  who  is 
learned,  I  believe  (here  a  puff ;  and  an  eruption  of  smiles 
on  the  faces  of  all  the  men).  But  tribulations  only  lart  a 
while,  and  one  day  religion  must  assert  her  prero^tives 
again,  to  the  confusion  of  her  enemies.  We  have  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  history  for  it,  if  nothing  else  will  serve.” 

“  Yes,”  chimed  in  a  long,  lean  priest  of  the  virulent  sort, 
who  was  resting  his  hands  and  chin  on  one  rim  of  bis 
mighty  clerical  hat  (the  other  rim  touching  the  floor).  “  Ye*  ' 
there  is  only  a  short  time  allowed  to  those  orgies  of  infidel¬ 
ity,  which  are  called,  in  bitter  irony,  I  take  it,  reigns  of  lib- 
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ertj  and  profn’css.  It  will  be  a  poor  time  in  the  end  for  the 
man  who  has  pitted  his  factory  ac'ainst  the  Church.” 

Now  Diego  Herda  was  determined  that  there  should  be 
go  row,  and  not  even  a  quarrel.  For  his  own  peace’s  sake 
he  would  have  avoided  such  a  consummation,  even  if  Adeli¬ 
na,  who  was  seated  under  her  mother’s  wing  and  fanning 
herself,  had  not  sped  him  a  glance  from  time  to  time,  to  en¬ 
treat  him  to  remain  quiet.  The  Senora  Fioro,  who  liked 
her  intended  son-in-law,  though  she  liked  —  or  rather 
feared  —  the  clergy  better,  made  an  attempt  to  change  the 
conversation  by  the  original  remark  that  she  thought  the 
gioon  was  risen.  But  the  good  Iswly  was  not  made  of  the 
stuff  from  which  diplomatic  hostesses  are  manufactured, 
and  an  adroit  sentence  of  the  worthy  bishop’s  soon  set  the 
conversation  spinninir  again  on  topics  rife  with  collision. 
Die<m  kept  silent  as  long  as  he  could  ;  but  human  nature  is 
such  a  noble  thing  that  the  Alcade  Pongo  and  the  Senors 
Onagras  and  Po<lagras,  not  to  speak  of  the  lesser  clergy 
scattered  about  the  room,  forthwith  attributed  his  forbear¬ 
ance  to  timid  motives,  and  began  to  pelt  at  him  all  together, 
like  schoolboys  at  a  dog  who  has  the  reputation  of  not 
biting.  They  pushed  matters  so  far  that  even  the  Senoras 
Onagras  and  Podagras,  perceiving  that  he  showed  no  fight, 
forsook  him,  as  one  should  always  do  a  man  who  looks  as  if 
he  were  getting  the  worst  of  it.  Adelina  alone  remained 
faithful,  and  continued,  when  she  could,  to  telegraph  to  him 
to  be  patient ;  but  soon  the  spasmodic  action  ol  her  fan  and 
her  heightened  color  told  that  she  had  noted  the  gathering 
symptoms  which  boded  that  Diego  was  slipping  away  from 
her  control.  Once  or  twice,  fire  had  flashed  from  his  eyes, 
and  he  had  half  risen  from  his  seat,  as  some  allusion  more 
than  usually  pungent  had  been  launched  at  him  by  the  ex¬ 
pert  mouth  of  one  of  the  priests.  At  last  his  patience 
snapped  its  slight  chains,  and  the  strife  came  with  a 
rusL 

“  Vim  Carlos  !  ”  had  said  the  lean  and  virulent  priest, 
after  a  speech  streaked  with  vitriol  from  beginning  to  end  ; 
and  saying  this  he  looked  defiantly  at  Diego,  as  if  daring 
him  to  utter  a  counter-cry. 

Diego  answered  his  stare,  and,  with  quiet  firmness,  re- 
sponde<l,  “  Viva  I’Espana  !  ”  The  words  brought  all  the 
gentlemen,  bishop  excepted,  to  their  legs,  as  S'  they  had 
been  set  moving  with  a  wire. 

“  We  have  a  spy  amongst  us  1  ”  exclaimed  Senor  Pongo, 
the  alcade,  flourishing  one  arm  aloft  with  great  indigna¬ 
tion,  and  keeping  at  a  prudent  distance. 

“  A  spy  of  Sagasbi’s,  who  will  be  writing  to  Madrid  that 
the  authorities  of  San  Amor  de  los  Doblonos  are  disaf¬ 
fected,”  brayed  Senor  Onagras  distractedly. 

“And  ask  for  some  extra  regiments  to  keep  us  under,” 
shouted  Seiior  Podagras,  intrenching  himselt  with  great 
valiance  behind  an  arm-chair. 

The  ladies,  not  knowing  what  countenance- to  keep,  rose 
too ;  and  Adelina  laid  an  arm  imploringly  on  Diego’s  sleeve. 
Good  Bishop  Bolsaronda  lost  no  time  in  pouring  out  a  few 
of  those  appeasing  words  that  fall  like  oil  upon  hot  coals. 

“Let  us  be  indulgent,  gentlemen.  If  Senor  Die^o  be¬ 
trays  us,  he  will  only  be  discharging  his  duty  according  to 
his  lights.  Besides,  are  we  not  all  of  us  prepared  to  suffer 
martyrdom  for  our  convictions?  For  myself,  I  shall  be 
ready  whenever  it  mtiy  please  the  enemies  of  religion  to  call 
upon  me;”  and  with  ihe  most  touching  Christian  resigna¬ 
tion  the  good  bishop  threw  away  the  stump  of  his  cigarette 
and  rolled  another. 

“  Yon,  my  lord,  and  you,  gentlemen,  are  protected  by  your 
doth,”  said  Diego,  vehemently  addressing  the  priests :  “  but 
W  Senor  Alcade,  are  only  protected  by  the  presence  of 
ladies.  If  you  have  courage  enough  to  repeat  by  and  by 
the  worts  you  have  just  spoken,  I  will  give  you  the  oppor- 

“  h  Diego,  Diego  I  ”  pleaded  Adelina,  whose  face  was 
hiuched,  and  whose  hands  now  pulled  both  together  at  her 
lover’s  arm. 

“  Don  Diego,  I  do  entreat  you,”  implores  the  Seiiora 
ttoTO,  in  real  terror. 

“Yes,  Don  Diego,  put  a  curb  on  your  temper;  we  priests 
orgive  you ;  but  do  not  let  it  be  said  that  you  insulted  the 


chief  magistrate  of  your  city,”  apostolically  purred  the 
bishop,  who  never  missed  a  chance  at  conciliation. 

“  Yes,  Don  Diego ;  show  that  you  can  respect  something, 
if  not  the  Church,  at  least  the  civil  power,”  chimed  in 
Father  Maloljas,  generously  contributing  his  share  to  the 
work  of  harmony. 

Diego  would  have  done  better  to  hold  his  peace,  but  his 
blood  was  up.  He  gently  disengaged  himself  from  Adelina’s 
clasp,  and  walking  up  to  the  table  with  an  abruptness  which 
caused  the  three  municipal  functionaries  behind  it  to  recoil 
in  a  panic,  he  said  with  energy :  “  I  am  not  aware  that  I 
have  ever  given  a  single  person  in  this  room  intentional 
cause  for  offence.  The  treatment  of  me  this  evening  can 
therefore  only  proceed  from  a  hatred  of  my  opinions,  which 
are  either  misunderstood,  or  wilfully  misjudged.  To  those 
who  are  prejudiced  against  me  I  have  nothing  to  say ;  to 
those  who  misunderstand  me  I  will  answer  that  I  have 
never  held  an  opinion  which  was  not  patriotic.  I  am  a 
Catholic  and  a  liberal ;  but  I  am,  above  all,  a  Spaniard ; 
and  I  know  enough  of  what  my  country  has  suffered  under 
the  rule  of  its  past  kings  to  declare  that  man  the  enemy  of 
Spain  who  would  bring  us  a  return  of  those  degrading 
reigns,  under  any  form  or  for  any  supposed  religious  end. 
I  presume,  from  your  boldness  of  speech  to-night,  that  there 
is  a  prospect  of  a  new  Carlist  rising :  1  am  not  sorry  for  it. 
It  will  be  well  that  the  battle  should  be  fought  out  again, 
but  this  time  once  and  for  all,  between  the  old  state  of 
things  and  the  new,  —  between  those  who  would  restore  the 
Spain  of  the  Inquisition,  and  between  us  who  would  have 
Spain  be  free,  prosperous,  and  fit  to  hold  her  own  with 
omer  States.  If  you  defeat  us,  so  much  the  worse ;  human 
progress  will  be  retarded ;  but  I  have  no  fear  for  the  future. 
You  are  the  past,  and  you  can  survey  your  works  in  the 
rapid  and  sure  decline  of  every  country  that  has  ever  been 
ruled  by  your  principles,  this  one  included.  As  to  us, 
whether  it  be  Amedeo  who  wears  the  crown  or  another, 
we  submit  to  him  as  the  nation’s  choice ;  and  be  they  Carl- 
ists,  Monpensierists,  Alphonsists,  or  Republicans,  who  rise 
in  arms  against  him,  we  hold  them  to  be  common  rebels,  who 
deserve  no  better  fate  than  any  other  set  of  men  who  would 
disturb  society  for  their  own  selfish  purposes.  Now,  if  you 
ask  me  who  I  mean  by  ‘  we,’  I  mean  all  the  Spaniards  whom 
you  will  find  arrayed  against  you  on  the  day  you  raise  the 
standard  of  an  impious  revolt.  Your  adherents  can  only  be 
ignorant  men  whom  your  past  rule  has  reared  in  blindness ; 
and  here  let  me  add,  speaking  from  the  depths  of  my  con¬ 
science  as  a  Christian,  that  I  look  upon  such  of  you  priests 
as  incite  your  fellow-men  to  hatred  of  one  another  and  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  laws,  as  no  true  ministers  of  Christ.  Such  of 
you  as  prostitute  your  office  to  preaching  sedition  in  Italy, 
in  Ireland,  in  the  southern  republics  oi  America,  or  here 
in  Spain,  cease  to  have  a  claim  to  the  respect  of  honest 
men.  You  rank  no  higher  than  the  lowest  of  criminals, 
who,  by  false  professions  and  under  a  false  character,  prey 
upmn  tne  credulous.” 

We  should  not  be  chronicling  accurately  if  we  were  to 
contend  that  this  small  speech  caused  any  sensation.  It 
caused  none.  Senors  Pongo,  Onagras,  and  Podagras,  were 
far  too  convinced  of  their  own  superiority  to  Don  Diego,  to 
deem  his  remarks  otherwise  than  idiotic;  and  the  faith 
which  the  bishop  and  his  clergy  possessed  in  their  own 
piety  and  holiness  buoyed  them  under  the  speaker’s  invec¬ 
tives,  and  enabled  them  to  treat  these  witn  all  the  con¬ 
temptuous  indifference  they  merited.  'The  only  people 
moved  were  the  women,  and  th^  of  course  were  very  much 
so.  The  Senoras  Onagras  and  Podagras  crossed  themselves 
in  bewilderment ;  the  ^nora  Fioro  followed  suit ;  Adelina 
Fioro  sat  down  and  cried. 

Diego,  finding  that  the  most  sensible  thing  to  do  now 
would  be  to  retire,  wished  his  hostess  and  her  daughter 
good-night,  saluted  the  other  ladies,  and  made  for  the  door. 
But  before  opening  it  he  approached  Senor  Pongo,  and 
coldly  said :  “  I  shall  wait  outside  ten  minutes  for  you, 
Senor  Alcade.  You  may  join  me  or  not,  as  you  please.” 

“  So  young,  and  yet  so  tainted  with  the  Devil’s  heresies  1  ” 
mutter^  the  bishop  with  complacent  dolesomeness,  as  the 
door  closed ;  “  and  only  to  think,  dear  lady  (he  was  apostro. 
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phizing  Senora  Fioro),  that  this  misguided  youth  was 
nearly  obtaining  entrance  into  your  pious  family.” 

“Nearly  being  admitted  into  a  pious  family,” echoed  Fa¬ 
ther  Maluljas,  equally  dolesome. 

Adelina’s  motner  made  no  answer;  she  seemed  palsied; 
Adelina  herself  was  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

As  to  Sehor  Pongo,  the  alcade,  he  utterly  declined  stir^ 
ring  out  of  doors  for  another  two  hours ;  and  even  then  he 
only  ventured  out  cautiously.  He  was  much  too  disgusted 
to  desire  to  hold  any  farther  converse  with  Diego  Uerda, 
under  any  pretext  whatever. 


m. 


Now,  if  the  Cura  of  St.  Doblon,  the  bishop  of  the  town, 
and  all  the  lesser  clergy,  had  sought  to  terrify  Adelina  from 
loving  Diego  by  threats  of  hell  or  other  spiritual  unpleas¬ 
antness,  their  labor  would  have  been  vain.  Adelina  would 
have  defied  the  QUcumenical  Council,  so  far  as  she  herself 
was  concerned ;  and  if  it  had  been  demonstrated  to  her, 
book  in  hand,  that  the  consequence  of  her  loving  Diego 
would  have  been  the  immediate  blight  of  all  her  hopes 
hereafler,  she  would  have  accepted  the  alternative  cheer¬ 
fully,  as  would  any  woman  worth  her  salt.  But  the  clergy 
act^  differently.  That  righteous  ecclesiastic.  Father  Ma- 
loljas,  undertook  to  prove  that  it  was  not  she  alone  who 
would  be  accursed  to  all  time,  but  chiefly  and  pre-eminent¬ 
ly  Diego.  Heaven  had  never  favored  marriages  between 
heretics  and  believers.  The  results  of  such  a  union  would 
be  that  Diego  would,  soon  aflcr  his  marriage,  cease  to  love 
her ;  he  would  transfer  his  affection  to  other  women ;  she 
would  pine  away  with  grief ;  and  then,  in  order  that  the 
measure  of  his  iniquity  might  be  full,  Diego  would  plunge 
into  a  life  of  wantoness  until  el  Diablo  came  and  claimed 
him  as  his  own.  All  this  the  good  cura  repeated  to  Ade¬ 
lina  in  the  confessional,  at  her  own  home,  whenever  and 
wherever  he  could  see  her ;  so  that  at  length,  what  could 
never  have  been  effeit2d  through  terrors  for  herself,  was  ac¬ 
complished  through  her  fears  for  Diego.  Poor  Adelina 
began  to  see  that  she  must  either  convert  her  lover  to  the 
true  faith,  both  in  religion  and  politics,  or  else  for  his  own 
sake  renounce  the  thought  of  marrying  him.  And  yet  she 
battled  against  this  hideous  dilemma,  and  every  morning 
began  to  creep  out  to  church  with  her  maid,  and  pray,  and 
buy  wax  tapers  for  St.  Doblon.  But  Father  Alaloljas,  who 
one  day  caught  her  in  the  very  act  of  praying  on  her  knees, 
warned  her  sternly  that  nothing  was  to  gained  by  these 
subterfuges.  Heaven  was  not  to  l>e  cajoled  out  of  its  de¬ 
testation  of  infidels  because  a  little  girl  chose  to  kneel  on 
the  stones  and  cry  out  all  the  tears  in  her  body.  He  was 
ashamed  to  think  that  a  young  lady  who  had  had  the  benefit 
of  Christian  teaching  could  so  deceive  and  demean  herself. 

Poor  Adelina  walked  homewaidi  shk  at  heart;  and  it  so 
chanced,  that,  crossing  throuzh  one  of  the  public  squares  on 
that  very  morning,  she  met  Diego  himselfi  face  to  face.  It 
was  about  a  week  after  the  scene  in  Senora  Fioro’s  drawing¬ 
room,  and  she  had  not  seen  Diego  since,  as  he  had  thought 
it  wiser  not  to  call  until  the  recollection  of  that  troublous 
evening  was  a  little  effaced.  But  now  he  came  along  look¬ 
ing  as  frank  and  handsome  as  ever,  though  Adelina  swiftly 
perceived  that  there  was  a  cloud  of  dejection  on  his  brow, 
as  if  he  had  just  been  experiencing  k  disappointment. 

He  stopped  on  meeting  her,  and,  as  the  principal  use  of 
du  ini»  and  ladies’-maids  has  been  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
countries  to  abet  the  fancies  of  their  mistresses,  the  middle- 
aged  person  who  was  attending  Miss  Adelina  immediately 
b^ame  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  some  fans  exposed 
for  sale  in  a  shop-window. 

Adelina  slipped  her  arm  through  Diego’s,  and,  with  that 
amazing  courage  and  disdain  for  conventionalities  peculiar 
to  women  who  are  in  love,  drew  him  into  the  courtvard  of 
the  first  private  house  they  came  to,  and  there,  throwing 
herself  sobbing  on  his  breast,  cried  hysterically,  “  Diego, 
Diego,  I  cannot  endure  all  this :  no  girl  ever  suffered  what 
I  am  sufl'ering.  If  you  asked  me  to  do  any  thing  for  you, 
you  know  how  I  would  do  it,  even  if  it  cost  me  my  life,  and 
the  sooner  if  it  were  to  cost  me  that ;  surely,  then,  you  can 
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abandon  some  of  your  ideas  for  me  ?  AVhat  does  it  matter 
to  us,  after  all,  who  reigns,  Carlos  or  Amedeo,  or  what  be¬ 
comes  of  Spain  ?  You  are  the  world  to  me,  and  I  ought— 

I  ought  —  to  be  something  more  than  Amedeo  and  the  Ub- 
erados  to  you  I  0  my  own  darling  Diego !  I  feel  that  there 
is  misfortune  weaving  round  us,  and  that  some  horrible 
thing  will  happen  if  you  remain  at  enmity  with  the  Church 
and  the  curav.  Just  now,  when  I  was  praying  for  you,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  Virgin’s  image  looked  pityingly  up¬ 
on  me,  as  if  she  could  see  into  the  futiu*e.  Oh,  it  was 
dreadful  1  I  cried  to  her,  ‘  Holy  Mother  of  God,  if  one  of 
us  is  to  suffer,  let  it  be  me ;  but  keep  the  suffering  from  both 
of  us,  I  entreat  you,  if  you  can.’  But  she  only  looked  more 
pityingly  on  me.  I  can  see  her  glance  now ;  it  was  some¬ 
thing  quite  freezing  and  terrible.” 

Diego  stooped  and  kissed  her,  sheltering  her  in  his  arms ; 

“  My  own  sweet  child,  these  men  have  been  frightening 
you.  You  must  not  confound  God  with  them  nor  them 
with  God.  Do  you  think  God  reasons  or  acts  like  the  Cura 
Maloljas,  or  like  that  other  cura  who  cursed  niue-tenths  d 
human  creation  for  not  agreeing  with  him  the  other  night? 
My  life  you  know  is  yours,  and  all  my  thoughts  and  my  hopes; 
but  you  must  not  ask  me  to  worship  these  bigoted  and  trucu¬ 
lent  priests,  who  would  stamp  all  the  manhood  out  of  us 
to  make  themselves  our  tyrants.  See,  love ;  I  am  at  war 
with  these  men,  and  need  ^our  dear,  sweet  support  to 
strengthen  me.  Tliey  are  trying  to  ruin  me.  No  later  than 
this  morning  a  manufacturer  in  this  town  who  had  ordered 
an  engine  of  me  told  me  he  dared  not  keep  his  bargain,  for 
that  he  depended  on  the  clergy,  and  they  would  beggar 
him.  They  have  traduced  me  everywhere;  there  is  no 
house  in  this  town  where  they  have  not  tried  to  blacken  my 
name.  If  I  have  not  your  countenance,  love,  to  encourage 
and  cheer  me  under  this  persecution,  which  is  only  just 
beginning,  mind,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  ” 

She  was  not  quieted  or  shaken ;  her  excitement  and  her 
sobs  only  redoubled.  She  threw  her  arms  wildly  round 
his  neck,  and,  clasping  him  with  all  strength,  cried, — 

‘‘  Diego —  my  own  Diego,  my  life  —  I  do  entreat  you,  1 
beg  and  pray  of  you  —  oh,  do  not  reason  with  me  1  When 
you  reason,  I  feel  convinced  and  brave  for  the  time ;  but 
when  you  are  not  there,  I  am  panic-stricken  and  a  coward 
again.  I  entreat  and  implore  you,  do  what  I  ask  1  ”...  . 

He  had  no  time  to  reply ;  for,  even  whilst  she  was  speak¬ 
ing,  with  her  eyes  upturned  prayingly  towards  his,  he  saw 
her  face  grow  deadly  pale,  and  felt  her  embrace  relax. 
She  had  fainted  in  his  arms. 

A  hundred  thoughts  and  projects  crossed  Diego’s  mind 
an  hour  after  this,  as  he  was  walking  back  to  bis  factory, 
after  he  and  the  maid  had  revived  Adelina  and  conduct^ 
her  home.  His  first  impulse  was  to  call  upon  the  bishop, 
or  Father  Maloljas,  and  to  take  his  most  solemn  oath  to 
strangle  them  if  he  heard  of  their  speaking  to  Adelina 
again.  But  this  was  only  a  fleeting  impulse.  A  couple 
of  strangled  priests  would  serve  nothing :  short  of  stran- 

eig  or  gagging  the  whole  townful,  there  was  no  peace  to 
expected.  Then  a  sudden  and  sickening  sense  of  dis¬ 
couragement,  like  that  of  physical  weakness,  fell  umn 
him.  He  aske<l  himself,  to  what  end  this  struggling  ?  Had 
he  not  better  dismiss  his  heretiral  workmen,  let  his  factory 
take  its  chance,  make  friends  with  the  clergy,  give  them 
money,  abjure  his  opinions,  and  live  quietly,  with  Adelina’s 
sole  happiness  for  his  object?  Ibere  is  no  man, having  taken 
up  the  cudgels  against  a  vindictive  body  of  his  fellows  strong¬ 
er  than  he,  who  has  not  experienced,  at  moments,  a  craven 
temptation  to  surrender,  of  this  sort.  And  in  Diego  Herda’s 
case  the  temptation  was  stronger  than  with  most  other  men, 
for  he  had  no  personal  ambition  to  serve.  If  he  succeeded, 
he  had  little  to  expect  but  an  increase  of  fortune,  which 
he  did  not  want,  being  already  well  off;  whereas  the 
consequence  of  his  persisting  might  be  total  ruin,  the  loss 
of  Adelina,  and  persecutions  which  would  force  him  into 
exile,  if  not  wreck  bis  character. 

However,  he  held  firm ;  though  the  circumstance  which 
gave  the  requisite  fillip  to  his  spirits  was  one  which  would 
have  broken  down  the  last  energies  of  a  less  brave  heart 
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Beturnin^  to  his  factory,  he  found  (rathered  in  the  yard  all  mies  with ;  and  it  is  not  worth  while  holding  high  princi- 

hia  Spanish  workmen,  who  tendered  him  an  ultimatum :  pics  if  one  is  not  prepared  to  defend  them  with  one’s  blood, 

be  must  either  turn  away  his  heretics,  or  they  themselves  Danger  or  no  danger,  I  stay.” 

would  strike.  “  You  are  a  fool !  ”  shrieked  Antonio,  in  huge  indigna- 

Kow,  this  request  was  absurd.  Diego  had  trained  his  tion ;  “  if  these  were  foreign  enemies  I  should  understand 

Spanish  mechanics  with  the  greatest  care,  and  was  even  you.  But  what  can  you  do  against  priests,  man  ?  I  ask  you, 

paying  them  more  than  they  were  worth  in  order  that  he  what  can  you  do  against  priests  ?  ” 

^ffh^not  have  only  foreigners  about  him.  He  could  keep 

his^factory  going  with  his  English  and  French  workmen :  ly, 

it  was  impossible  to  maintain  it  with  only  Spaniards.  The 

spokesman  of  the  group,  who  appeared  conscious  of  the  Here  we  beg  to  offer  a  few  remarks.  If  any  reader  snp- 
nnreasonable  nature  of  his  demand,  and  who  was  further  poses  that  we  desire  to  attack  the  most  holy  Spanish  Church 
t  courteous  man  (as  are  all  Spaniards,  by  the  way),  took  and  its  ministers  he  is  fundamentally  mistaken.  Holding, 

Die<n)  aside,  and  put  matters  candidly  before  him.  The  as  we  do,  that  a  priest  can  do  no  harm,  and  that  his  ways, 

CsrTist  rising  was  imminent ;  if  the  Carlists  got  the  upper  even  when  most  inexplicable  to  the  public  eye,  are  guided 

hand,  as  they  probably  would,  if  only  for  a  few  days,  the  by  an  instinct  of  which  we  profane  can  have  no  idea,  being 

priests  would  hound  them  on  to  butcher  all  the  meclhanics  miserable  sinners ;  holding  this,  we  contend  that  if  a 

In  the  factory,  and  burn  the  place  itself  down.  This  was  priest  or  a  collection  of  priests  have  an  object  in  view  they 

certain ;  and  Don  Diego  would  be  acting  more  prudently  are  entitled  to  pursue  it  (as  they  generally  do)  by  all 

in  discharging  all  his  foreigners  till  the  storm  was  over.  means  whatsoever,  even  when  these  means  may  seem  to  the 

The  man  finished  by  declaring  that  he  was  pained  at  being  captious  fan^  of  unbelieving  critics  to  savor  of  unright- 

obliged  to  take  this  step,  for  that  his  master  had  always  eousness.  Therefore  we  have  nothing  to  say  against  Bish- 

been  kind  to  him  and  his  companions;  but  that  the  Car-  op  Bolsaronda,  Father  Maloljas,  or  any  of  the  other  pious 

lists  and  the  priests  would  be  dangerous  enemies.  ecclesiastics  who  thought  go^  for  the  behoof  of  his  soul  to 

“  I  thought  I  might  have  counted  upon  you,  Miguel,”  pursue  our  friend,  Diego  Herda,  and  make  his  life  a  burden 

answered  Diego,  quietly ;  “  if  I  am  to  defend  my  own  to  him.  Religion  must  be  respected,  and  priests  and  reli- 

against  brigands,  I  should,  at  least,  have  liked  to  have  gion  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  as  everybody  is  aware, 

some  Spaniards  round  me.”  And  further,  as  to  that  Carlist  business,  we  say  this  :  that 

“  I  have  a  wife  and  children,  Don  Diego,  and  so  have  kings  and  their  children  being  beyond  all  doubt  made  of 
most  of  the  other  men,”  replied  Miguel,  rather  sheepishly.  superior  clay  to  ourselves,  it  is  not  for  us  to  presume  to 

“  We  might  remain  with  you  if  you  were  an  Englishman,  censure  their  actions  ;  and  that  when  one  of  them  is  good 

and  perhaps  if  you  were  ?.  Protestant ;  for  they  would  be  enough  to  come  and  turn  a  country  upsidedown  in  order 
more  wary  of  touching  you ;  but  a  Catholic-liberal,  Senor,  that  he  may  mismanage  our  affairs  for  us,  he  and  his  kins- 

b  every  man’s  foe :  the  priests  hate  him  more  than  if  he  folk,  and  be  fattened  at  our  expense,  all  that  remains  for 

were  the  arch-fiend,  for  he  sets  a  bad  example.”  us  to  do  is  to  thank  Providence  for  its  mercies,  and  rejoice 

“  Well,  what  must  be,  must  be,”  said  Diego  simply,  that  we  are  not  as  the  Swiss,  Americans,  and  other  feeble 

And  he  went  in  to  pay  his  Spaniards  before  dismissing  folk  who  manage  to  get  on  without  kings,  and  fondly  ima- 

them.  gine  that  they  are  none  the  worse  for  it. 

Scarcely  was  this  matter  over,  than  he  received  the  This  put,  everyone  will  understand  that  we  are  in  no  way 
visit  of  an  intimate  triend;  one  of  those  who  are  affec-  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  Diego  Herda,  who  held 
donate  and  true,  and  remain  your  friends  whatever  hap-  views  peculiar  to  himseli|  and  with  which  we  have  no  wish 

pens,  but  who  are  timid.  'This  man  came  running  in,  with  to  be  mixed  up.  The  utmost  we  can  do  for  him  is  to  sym- 

tiis  hair  almost  on  end,  and  his  whiskered  Spanish  face  pathize  with  his  tenacity  in  a  vague  and  distant  way,  with- 

flushed  to  the  color  of  a  new  brick.  out  recommending  anybody  to  copy  it. 

“  Diego,  you  are  in  danger  I  ”  he  said,  banging  and  lock-  Three  days  passed  after  Antonio’s  warning  visit  to  his 
ing  the  door  of  Diego’s  office,  and  speaking  In  his  friend’s  friend,  without  there  being  any  tangible  apparition  of  Carl- 

ear.  “  I  have  heard  it  to-day  and  everywhere.  The  Car-  ists ;  but  Diego  spent  this  time  in  making  ready.  In  the 

lists  will  be  up,  I  don’t  know  how  soon,  perhaps  to-mor-  first  place  he  despatched  a  private  messenger  to  the  nearest 

row,  perhaps  this  very  night,  and  you  are  the  first  man  large  city  to  inform  the  captain-general  there  of  the  state 

who  will  be  attacked.  The  priests  have  scattered  enmity  of  opinion  in  San  Amor  de  los  Doblonos,  and  to  urge  that 
against  you  amongst  all  classes  of  the  town.  Yield,  man  ;  the  garrison  of  the  town  —  two  hundred  men  —  was  insiiffi- 

go  and  see  them,  pacify  them,  and  when  the  row  comes  de-  cient.  The  captain-general,  or  rather  his  private  secre- 

clare  yourself  a  Carlist,  and  be  one ;  at  least,  until  they  tary,  was  kind  enough  to  answer  that  this  could  not  be  so, 

are  beaten.”  seeing  that  SeSor  Pongo,  the  alcade,  reported  most  loyally 

Diego  only  laughed,  and  handed  his  friend  a  lighted  of  the  borough,  and  the  same  post  brought  a  letter  to 

match  to  fire  the  irrepressible  cigarette,  to  which  the  latter  nor  Pongo  inquiring  who  this  Senor  Herda  was,  who 

had  helped  himself.  meddled  with  matters  that  didn’t  concern  him.  As  it  was 

“  But,  by  St.  Doblon  I  do  yon  think  I’m  joking  ?  ”  shouted  not  Diego’s  business  to  denounce  Senor  Pongo,  he  was  fain 

the  latter,  springing  up,  and,  after  the  manner  of  warm  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  secretary’s  reply,  which  had  at 

fiiends,  shaking  Diego  by  the  shoulder,  and  looking  glar-  least  this  advantage,  that  he  knew  he  should  have  nobody 

ingly  into  his  eyes.  “  Why,  man ;  it’s  as  if  one  of  your  feet  to  rely  on  but  himself.  It  is  always  well  to  know  what 

was  already  in  your  coffin  I  The  working-people  hate  one’s  resources  are. 

you,  the  priests  curse  you  from  forehead  to  heel,  and  the  During  the  three  days  Diego  did  not  see  Adelina.  He 
Ayuntamiento,  who  will  secretly  abet  the  Carlists,  would  called  at  her  house,  but  the  startled  Senora  Fioro  had  made 
fast  a  week  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  hanged.  If  you  up  her  mind  to  suspend  all  further  relations  with  Don 

sre  too  obstinate  to  yield  to  them,  at  least  fly.  Take  the  Diego  until  it  was  seen  how  the  Carlist  affair  was  to  turn 

train  to  Madrid.  Pack  up  I  Where  is  your  carpet-bag  ?  ”  out.  If  the  Carlists  succeeded,  she  would  have  reason  to 

“  It’s  not  so  sure  that  they  will  be  here  as  all  that,”  re-  thank  herself  for  this  piece  of  wisdom ;  if  they  failed,  why, 

marked  Diego,  coolly.  it  would  be  time  then  to  receive  back  her  son-in-law  with 

“  Not  so  sure  1  why,  they  are  here ;  they  are  everywhere ;  open  arms  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  It  was  probable, 

in  your  own  house,  perhaps,  waiting  for  the  signal,  indeed,  that  after  defeat  the  local  clergy  would  cry  small. 

Business  is  suspended,  nobody  buys  or  smls  from  not  know-  and  be  disposed  to  forget  and  forgive  all  round.  Don  Diego, 

ing  what  to-morrow  may  bring.  You  must  be  mad,  Diego,  especially,  might  become  an  object  of  veneration. 

Put  on  your  hat,  I  say,  and  come  with  me.”  So,  meanwhile,  he  was  refused  admittance.  He  went  and 

“B.ahl”  answered  Diego,  throwing  away  his  cigarette,  coughed  and  stamped  under  Adelina’s  windows,  but  she 

ttd  folding  his  arms,  “  I  shall  neither  fly  nor  recant,  Anto-  was  not  there,  and  her  shutters  were  closed.  He  stood  in 

uio.  After  all,  our  hands  were  given  us  to  fight  our  ene-  ambuscade  for  one  of  the  servants,  and  bribed  her  heavily 
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to  carry  a  letter  to  Adelina.  This  succeeded  better.  On 
the  morrow  he  received  three  words  of  reply,  written  in 
pencil  on  a  folded  card  :  “  Go<l  guard  you.” 

This  was  just  one  hour  before  the  Carlist  rising  broke 
out.  The  supporters  of  the  chivalrous  Bourbon  prince  in 
San  Amor  de  los  Doblonos  were  to  wait  until  they  heard  of 
the  first  rising  on  the  frontier,  and  then  burst  out  too.  The 
news  came  by  telegram  that  Don  Carlos  had  entered  Spain, 
and  ridden  victoriously  into  a  village  coutaininz  three  hun¬ 
dred  souls :  this  was  the  sign  agreed  upon.  Within  a  hun¬ 
dred  minutes  of  this  telegram’s  arrival,  half  a  thousand  of 
the  local  ragamuffins,  he^ed  by  the  Cura  Maloljas  in  per¬ 
son,  had  promenaded  through  the  streets,  disarming  police¬ 
men,  —  who  were  only  too  delighted,  —  putting  such  of  the 
arrison  as  would  not  desert  (about  fifty  of  the  two  hun- 
red)  to  flight,  and  singing  war-hymns,  out  of  tune,  but 
with  none  the  less  fervor  for  all  that.  Then  these  ragar 
muffins,  swelled  by  this  time  and  much  strengthened  by  the 
renegade  soldiery,  invaded  the  town-hall,  and  pretended  to 
do  violence  to  the  alcade  and  the  Ayuntamiento  by  bid¬ 
ding  them  march  off  to  their  homes ;  which  they  also  did 
with  the  greatest  pleasure,  though  they  protested  for  form’s 
sake,  so  that  their  responsibility  should  be  covered,  if  ever 
a  day  of  reckoning  arrived.  After  this  the  ragamuffins, 
seeing  that  victory  came  to  them  easily,  set  off  on  another 
triumphant  and  melodious  procession  through  the  town,  and 
when  they  were  well  assured,  by  the  cheering  of  the  inhab¬ 
itants,  by  the  shouts  “  Viva  Don  Carlos  !  ”  “  Death  to  Ame¬ 
deo  !  ”  &c.,  and  by  the  enthusiastic  benedictions  of  the 
clergy,  that  the  mmority  were  on  their  side,  they  coura¬ 
geously  hoisted  a  nag  somewhere,  and  bezan  to  “  requisi¬ 
tion  ”  for  refreshments.  It  was  then  that  the  good  Father 
Maloljas  bethought  him  (for  that  matter  he  had  never  kept 
him  out  of  his  mind)  of  his  friend  Diego  Hcrda. 

Now  Diego  was  not  foolhardy.  As  soon  as  it  had  become 
patent  to  him  that  he  would  have  to  contend  against  over¬ 
powering  odds  he  had  convoked  his  French  and  English 
workmen,  and  had  laid  the  case  before  them.  He  said  that 
there  was  no  answering  for  what  might  be  done  by  a  fanatic 
rabble,  headed  by  priests,  and  that  since  they  were  looked 
upon  as  heretics  and  enemies  he  advised  them  either  to 
make  their  submission  as  soon  as  they  decently  could,  or  to 
hide  themselves,  or  to  be  prepared  to  defend  their  lives. 
The  English  answered  to  a  man  that  they  would  go  before 
a  magistrate,  swear  an  affidavit  that  they  wore  in  danger, 
and  get  him  to  bind  over  all  presumed  Carlists  to  keep  the 
peace.  Half  the  Frenchmen  vanished  without  vouchsafing 
any  clew  to  their  intentions  ;  the  other  half  split  itself  into 
two  factions,  the  one  inclined  to  oppose  the  Carlists  be¬ 
cause  they  were  “  clericals ;  ”  the  other  determined  to  sup¬ 
port  them,  not  because  they  were  Carlists,  but  because  they 
were  trying  to  overthrow  the  Government,  and  because 
Government  is  an  institution  which  few  French  workmen 
are  able  to  stomach.  It  took  some  time  to  instil  into  the 
English  that  magistrates,  affidavits,  and  other  paraphernalia 
of  heretic  States  were  yet  difficult  to  meet  with  in  saintly 
Espana ;  but  once  they  had  grasped  the  notion,  and  were 
further  persuaded  that  their  right  of  holding  Sunday 
prayer-meeting  was  about  to  be  impugned,  tliey  clustered 
in  a  group  and  said  that  if  attacked  they  would  fight. 
Diego  armed  them  with  such  rifles  as  he  could  procure  se¬ 
cretly  from  his  friends,  with  crowbars,  revolvers,  and  pis¬ 
tols.  Then  with  a  brace  of  revolvers  in  his  own  pocket  he 
waited,  prepared  for  emergencies,  yet  not  intending  to  offer 
provocation. 

To  plan  is  one  thing,  however,  and  to  perform  another. 
Diego  had  taken  his  measures  without  reflecting  that  he 
might  be  forced  to  assume  an  attitude  of  provocation 
against  his  will ;  and  he  first  saw  this  danger  when  it  was 
too  late  to  avoid  it.  For,  less  than  half  an  hour  after  the 
Carlists  had  risen,  armed  men  from  all  parts  of  the  town 
began  to  rush  up  singly  or  in  couples  to  Diego  Herda’s  fac¬ 
tory.  'These  were  the  soldiers  and  officers  who  refused  to 
betray  their  flag,  some  gentlemen,  tradesmen,  students,  or 
retired  officers  who  hated  the  Carlists,  a  few  personal 
fiiends  of  Diego’s,  —  in  fact,  a  crowd  to  the  number  of 
Some  two  or  three  hundred.  They  had  heard  that  Diego 
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had  expressed  the  intention  of  defending  himself,  and  as 
the  example  of  a  single  courageous  man  is  generally  enough 
to  nerve  a  few  more,  they  came  resolved  to  obey  him  as 
their  chief. 

“  Your  factory  will  make  an  excellent  fortress,”  remarked 
an  officer,  with  an  eye  to  the  professional  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

“If  we  are  obliged  to  stand  a  siege,”  answered  Dievo' 

“  but  that  is  not  certain  yet.”  His  remark  was  answered 
by  a  loud  bang,  followed  by  the  shivering  of  glass  and  the 
smashing  of  a  door.  'This  was  the  herald  bullet  of  the 
Carlist  column,  v  ho  had  just  debouched  into  the  street.  It 
had  been  fired  by  Father  Maloljas  in  person. 

A  white  flag  was  hoisted  from  the  factory ;  but  it  was 
not  Father  Malolias’  intention  that  there  should  be  anj 
parliamentary  preliminaries,  peacemakings,  or  that  sort  of 
thing.  He  had  said  to  his  men,  “  We  have  a  nest  of  here¬ 
tics  to  stamp  out :  ”  and  at  sight  of  the  white  flag,  he  shouted 
that  this  was  a  snare,  and  that  heretics  were  never  to  be 
trusted.  The  ragamuffins  Indiind  him,  taking  the  white  flafr 
as  an  evidence  of  fear,  noisily  endorsed  his  view  of  the 
case,  and  began  to  ensconce  themselves  under  door-archej 
ready  to  fire.  Ten  minutes  later  the  street  was  filled  with 
smoke :  bullets  were  flying  in  a  whistling  hail  to  and  fro. 
The  Carlists  attacked,  and  the  factory  forces  defended 
themselves,  the  whole  street  being  a  chaos  of  shivering 
panes  and  lamp-glasses,  crumbling  plaster,  pealing  of  bu¬ 
gles,  distracted  women  running  out  of  doors  to  fly  the  j)eril, 
and  of  course  placing  themselves  in  the  very  midst  of  it; 
groans  and  curses  of  the  wounded,  and,  towering  over  all, 
the  voice  of  Father  Maloljas,  who,  to  do  him  justice,  took 
his  full  share  of  exposure,  and,  perhaps,  more  than  his 
fair  share  of  firing.  He  well  knew,  did  the  good  lather, 
that,  in  case  of  a  Carlist  restoration,  loaves  and  fishes  in 
plenty,  together  with  a  mitre  and  many  other  s|)iritual  and 
temporal  gifts,  awaited  him  to  a  certainty ;  so  nothing  could 
equal  his  animation  as  he  roared  :  “  At  them,  my  children; 
they  are  only  a  score,  and  all  chicken-hearts  I  ” 

Let  it  not  be  asked  what  Adelina  suffered  when  the  noise 
of  the  musketry  first  began  to  rattle  over  tlie  city.  She 
knew  that  it  was  Diego  who  was  being  attacked ;  an<l  if  we 
say  that  she  lived  five  years  during  the  first  five  minutes  of 
the  din  reaching  her,  there  will  be  no  exaggeration.  She 
was  in  her  room  when  the  first  shot  broke  clear  and  distinct 
over  the  Carlist  shouts,  and  she  rushed  down  stairs  at  once, 
tried  to  force  open  the  street-door  and  go  out.  But  the 
door  was  lockeci ;  and  her  mother,  calling  all  the  servants 
to  her  aid,  brought  her  back  into  the  morning-room,  where 
the  servants  remained  to  see  that  she  did  herself  no  harm, 
and  also  because,  when  there  are  rifle-doings  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  the  more  in  company  the  quieter,  if  not  the  mer¬ 
rier.  In  this  mortal  way  three  hours  passed.  Adelina  was 
down  upon  her  knees  motionless  as  a  statue,  and  pouring  out, 
amidst  occasional  and  heart-rending  sobs,  heaven  knows 
what  supplications  to  the  God  of  battles  1  The  other  wo¬ 
men  were  also  on  their  knees,  telling  their  beads  or  reciting 
prayers  in  nervous  frenzy.  Adelina’s  mother  said  and  did 
nothing  to  console  her,  which  was  the  humanest  way  of  act¬ 
ing  under  the  circumstances.  Now  and  then  there  would 
be  a  startled  shriek  from  all  the  servants,  as  a  stray  bullet 
from  the  factory  (which  was  only  half  a  mile  off,  though  at 
an  oblique  angle  with  Senora  Fioro’s  house)  went  crashing 
through  one  of  the  upper  windows,  or  shredded  off  a  half- 
dozen  slates  wkh  an  unholy  clatter  from  the  roof. 

At  last  the  firing  diminished  ;  it  was  towards  five  in  the 
afternoon.  Then  the  shots  succeeded  each  other  only  one 
at  a  time ;  then  they  grew  rarer.  'Then  they  ceased  alto¬ 
gether,  and  there  followed  a  half-hour  more  sinister  and  an- 
guishful  than  any  of  the  hours  which  had  preceded  it. 
Adelina  rose  from  her  knees  and  sat  down,  her  eyes  seem¬ 
ingly  enlarged  to  twice  their  size,  and  her  hands  looking 
cold  as  marLIe.  A  servant  tried  to  offer  a  solacing  remark, 
rather  from  a  sense  of  animal  relief  at  her  own  escape  than 
because  she  felt  there  was  any  comfort  to  offer  her  young 
mistress.  Adelina  made  no  reply ;  and  a  new  silence  ensued, 
until  one  of  the  younger  rirls  started  up  and  cried  joyfully, 
“  1  hear  a  noise.  It  is  all  over !  'They  are  shouting !  ” 
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Yes,  they  were  shouting  at  their  victory,  and  marching 
down  the  street,  —  a  brave  band,  grimy  with  powder,  whilst 
hands  were  being  extended  to  them  on  all  sides  through  open 
doors,  and  wine  was  being  pressed  upon  them,  and  cigars 
and  food,  as  is  usual  with  vanquishers.  Long  before  the  troop 
reached  Sencra  Fioro’s  dwelling,  her  entire  household  were 
standing  outside  the  door,  waiting  to  see  whom  they  were 
to  cheer.  The  vanquishers  were  the  Carlists.  A  young 
workman  was  marching  some  few  yards  in  front  of  the 
band,  waving  his  ride  in  one  hand  and  blowing  laughing 
kisses  to  the  women  at  the  windows  with  the  other.  A 
small  hand  was  suddenly  laid  on  bis  arm. 

“  And  Diego  Ilerda  ?  ”  asked  Adelina. 

“  Diego  Herda  I  ”  laughed  the  joung  Carlist,  “  it  was  he 
who  fought  to  the  last ;  but  our  good  cura  there.  Father 
Maloljas,  killed  him  with  his  own  hand.  He  blew  out  his 
brains  with  a  revolver,  whilst  his  head  was  turned  another 
way,  and  he  fell  without  a  groan.”  .... 

Ihen  those  who  were  surrounding  the  excellent  cura,  a 
little  tired,  but  elated  from  his  triumph,  saw  a  young  girl, 
with  hand  uplifted,  suddenly  dart  towards  them.  She 
pushed  some  8<ildiers  aside,  and  sprang  upon  the  cura  as 
never  young  panther  sprang.  The  shock  took  the  father 
aback  ;  he  lost  his  balance,  and  rolled  on  the  ground,  she 
with  him,  and  clutching  bis  soiled  cassock  with  her  left 
hand.  Then,  betbre  any  one  could  stay  it,  or  even  under¬ 
stand  what  had  happened,  the  weajton  in  her  other  hand, 
which  looked  like  a  dagger,  rose  and  fell  with  superhuman 
force,  burying  itself  each  time  in  the  cura's  throat,  and 
bringing  up  large  squirts  of  blood,  which  covered  the  young 
girl’s  face  and  hands  with  crimson  streams.  All  this  la.sted 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell.  Then  the  young  girl  bounded 
up  with  a  maniacal  laugh,  and,  br.andishing  her  dripping 
weapon  (which  was  now  seen  to  be  a  pair  of  long  scissors), 
exclaimed  :  “  You  see  that  man.  He  was  a  priest  just  now, 
and  it  was  he  who  killed  my  Diego  with  his  own  hand  — 
his  own  hand  1  Aha,  ha,  ha  I  Well,  I  have  sent  him  into 
the  other  world  to  give  Diego  my  love,  and  say  that  I  shall 
never  forget  him  1  No  I  See  how  he  looks,  that  man ! 
Wipe  off  Ids  bl(x>d  from  me,  some  of  you  —  wipe  it  off”  — 

She  had  become  mad. 

V. 

They  buried  the  little  thing  a  fortnight  later,  but  not  in 
holy  ground,  because  she  had  killed  a  priest ;  somebody, 
however,  who,  perhaps,  had  more  pity  than  anger  for  her 
crime,  planted  furtively  a  few  roses  over  her  grave.  They 
remain  her  only  tombstone. 


THE  SHADOW  OF  SHALLOW-MERE  GAP, 

A  STORY  OF  THE  SOUTH  DOWNS. 

“Come,  my  pretty  gentleman,  let  me  tell  your  fortune! 
Yon  are  a  fine,  goo<l-looking  darling,  with  your  blue  eyes 
and  golden  curiy  hair.  You’d  make  a  fair  mate  for  the 
brown-haired  maid  that’s  longing  for  you.  Ah  I  now  do 
cross  my  hand  with  a  bit  of  silver,  and  I’ll  tell  ye  all  the 
pood  fortune  that  waits  ye  1  Ah  1  give  the  poor  gypsy  girl 
a  sixpence,  sir ;  you’ll  never  miss  it,  and  ye’ll  be  rewarded 
by  and  by.  Let  me  tell  your  fortune,  sir  I  ” 

“  Don’t  worry  the  gentleman,  Madge  ;  bis  fortune’s  made. 
Here  you  are,  sir,  three  sticks  a  penny.  Come  and  have  a 
turn  with  me,  sir,  at  the  dolls ;  and  I’ve  got  a  lot  of  fine  new 
woamuts.  I  can  see  you  are  a  good  shot,  sir.  Here :  I’ll 
hold  your  horse.  Joe,  hold  the  gentleman’s  stirrup.” 

“  Don’t  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  him,  sir ;  his  nuts  is 
all  ollor.  Try  a  turn  with  me ;  try  a  turn  at  the  real  origi¬ 
nal  Aunt  Sally.  If  you  breaks  the  pipe,  you  has  ”  — 

“Come  and  ring  the  bull,  sir!  You  pays  me  a  shilling 
for  six  throws,  anil  I  gives  you  a  shilling  every  time  you 
pop*  fhe  ring  on  a  short  horn,  and  sixpence  every  time  you 
pops  it  on  a  long  ’un.” 

**  Tcy^the  pictur’  card,  sir  1  It’s  only  a  matter  of  heye 
agamst  ’and.  Try  and  catch  the  hemperor.  There  he  is, 
yon  K'e,  looking  as  bold  as  brass ;  and  I  flings  the  three 


down,  and  it’s  for  you  to  say  which  on  ’em  he  is.  There  1 
I’ll  lay  five,  ten,  fifteen,  or  an  even  twen  ”  — 

“Here!  step  it.  Bill ;  ’ere’s  a  Bobby.”  And  the  gypsy 
girl  takes  advantage  of  the  commotion  to  renew  her  impor¬ 
tunities  to  the  gentleman  on  horseback  who  has  been  the 
object  of  these  numerous  invitations.  He,  however,  resist¬ 
ing  her  gently,  flings  her  a  sixpence,  and  rides  slowly  away 
to  a  less-frequented  part  of  the  course,  where  he  remains 
for  a  considerable  time  unmolested.  At  length  the  gypsies 
again  began  to  surround  him  ;  and,  although  the  races  were 
not  ended,  Andrew  Craith  had  had  enough  of  them,  and, 
tired  of  the  noise  and  ribaldry  of  the  scene,  he  turned  his 
horse’s  head  towards  the  sea,  seeking,  amidst  the  solitudes 
of  the  surrounding  downs,  a  quiet  more  in  h;u-mony  with 
his  frame  of  mind. 

He  had  ridden  over  from  Thelmstone,  that  huge  watering- 
place  on  the  English  south  coast ;  not  because  he  took  any 
interest  in  the  sport  going  on  upon  the  race-hill  alwve  the 
neighboring  county-town  of  Clewes,  but  because  he  was 
endeavoring  to  distract  his  thoughts  from  dwelling  too  per¬ 
sistently  on  the  one  subject  with  which  now  for  several 
days  they  had  alone  been  occupied.  Naturally,  this  same 
pre-occiipyine  subject  was  very  fair  and  graceful  to  look 
upon,  especially  as  he  had  looked  upon  her  from  time  to 
time,  when  they  had  crossed  each  other’s  paths  upon  the 
esplanades  and  public  walks  of  the  fashionable  Metropolis- 
on-lik“a. 

“  Only  a  school-girl,  after  all,”  he  had  said  to  himself, 
“that  I  am  making  such  a  fuss  about;  yet,  if  I  know  any¬ 
thing  of  my  own  feelings,  she  is  woman  enough  to  occupy 
them  to  the  end  of  my  days;  and  get  to  know  her,  somehow, 
I  certainly  will.”  llien  he  had  laughed  at  his  folly,  and 
determined  to  overcome  it.  How  could  he,  as  a  reasoning 
being,  pretend  that  an  utter  stranger,  whom  he  had  only 
seen  some  half-dozen  times,  whose  character,  anteceilents, 
and  indeed,  whose  very  name  were  unknown  to  him,  shot  1.1 
be  the  one  of  all  others  fitted  to  make  him  happy  for  life  ? 
But  the  more  he  used  this  argument,  the  more  unsatisfying 
did  it  seem ;  and,  as  he  sttKxi  watching  the  doings  amidst 
the  crowd  upon  the  race-ground,  and  still  fountl  his  thoughts 
forever  drifting  back  to  Tlielmstone,  and  that  nothing 
appeared  to  be  substantial  that  was  passing  before  him, — 
that  jockeys,  horses,  grand  stand,  betting-ring,  spectators, 
all  were  as  so  many  dreamy  interruptions  to  the  single  re¬ 
ality  ujxin  which  his  miud  was  dwel  ing,  —  he  then  and 
there  finally  gave  up  the  effort,  and  abandoned  himself 
helplessly,  once  for  all,  to  the  task  of  finding  out  who  she 
was,  and  of  laying  some  plan  for  making  her  acquaintance. 

TTius  pondering,  he  h.ad  scarcely  noticed  the  direi  tion 
his  unguided  horse  was  taking,  and  he  could  not  even,  when 
he  afterwards  tried,  remember  how  long  a  time  had  elapsed 
between  his  leaving  the  race-course  and  his  finding  himself 
slowly  descending  a  narrow  valley,  or  gap,  amidst  the 
downs  leading  to  the  sea,  and  up  which  the  noise  of  the  surf 
upon  the  shore  was  breaking  in  a  low,  mcslulated  cadence, 
or  coming  in  fitful  gusts  as  it  was  borne  upon  the  evening 
breeze.  For  evening,  too,  hail  stolen  upon  him  un.iwares, 
and  a  late  October  sunset  was  streaking  the  west  with  g(  Id, 
and  feebly  trying  to  disiierse  a  gathering  mist,  which  shut 
out  any  sight  of  the  ocean,  and  appeared  to  bar  the  farther 
end  of  the  valley, 

Andrew  Craith  was  a  stranger  to  the  neighborhood;  but 
his  acquaintance  with  hill  and  dale  and  mist  and  sea  had 
dated  from  his  birth,  on  the  wild  coast  of  Aberdeenshire ; 
and,  although  now  hero,  hundreds  of  miles  from  his  native 
land,  he  experienced  a  pleasurable  sensation  from  the  as¬ 
pect  of  the  scene.  It  seemed  to  remind  him  of  his  early 
days,  and  in  the  mood  he  was  then  he  greeted  it  with  the 
cordiality  one  does  a  stranger,  who  brings  to  mind  forcibly, 
by  face  and  manners,  the  look  of  an  old  friend. 

The  bleitk,  open  downs,  with  scarce  a  tree  to  be  seen, 
save  where  a  few  clustered  round  a  large  but  lonely  farm¬ 
stead  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  the  shelving  slopes,  or  the 
abrupt,  precipitous  chalk-cliffs  which  formed  one  side  of  the 
gap,  and  merged  into  the  lace  of  the  sea-front  of  the  downs, 
were  trul^  but  mild  substitutes  for  those  characteristics  which 
marked  the  desolate,  granite-cragged,  and  iron-bound  coast 


of  his  old  home.  Still  there  wm  an  affinity,  he  felt,  between 
the  places;  an  affinity  which  their  mere  remote  likeness 
one  to  the  other  could  not  justify.  Was  it  due  to  some 
mrsterious  influence  under  which  he  had  but  just  fallen,  and 
which  he  did  not  then  even  suspect  ?  It  may  have  been  so. 
Certain  it  is  that  he  gladly  hailed  the  solitude  and  wildness 
of  the  spot ;  and  as  his  horse  gave  signs  of  an  intention  to 
make  for  the  stables  of  the  farm,  he  urged  him  down  the 
white  and  narrow  rutted  road  which  wound  through  the  gap. 
Presently,  at  a  turn  in  it,  he  came  upon  a  broad  sheet  of 
water,  occupying  the  whole  width  of  the  opening  between 
the  hills,  except  for  a  narrow  space  on  one  side,  where  the 
cart-track  passed  along  it,  and  again  disappe<ared  round  an¬ 
other  bend  at  the  farther  extremity  of  the  mere,  which  was 
long  and  irregular,  its  marge  in  many  places  reedy  and 
•hallow.  The  white  cliff  before  mention^  rose  perpendic¬ 
ularly  out  of  the  water  for  some  hundred  feet  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  to  that  where  ran  the  cart-road,  and  then  sloped 
off  in  green  turf  genvly  to  a  much  greater  elevation,  until 
it  was  lost  in  the  undulations  of  the  down  against  the  ever- 
darkening  sky. 

Apparently  struck  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  place,  An¬ 
drew  Craith  reined  in  his  horse  when  he  had  passed  about 
half-way  along  the  accessible  side  of  the  sheet  of  water. 
To  his  right  lay  the  steep  but  verdant  side  of  the  valley ; 
to  his  left  the  lake  and  cliff,  as  it  stretched  away  to  the  sea, 

•  peep  of  which  he  could  now  just  discern  straight  in  front 
of  him.  As  he  gazed,  however,  he  suddenly  lost  it,  and 
the  sea-fog,  or  mist,  which  had  bwn  hanging  about  in  irreg¬ 
ular  masses,  came  swirling  up  towards  and  down  upon  him 
from  every  side  with  such  rapidity  that  in  a  moment  he 
found  himself  thickly  enveloped  in  it. 

The  increasing  darkness  was,  of  course,  rapidly  acceler¬ 
ated  by  the  fog,  and  he  was  about  to  turn  his  horse’s  head 
up  the  valley  again,  with  the  intention  of  retracing  his  way, 
when  he  was  startled  by  the  animal’s  resistance  to  the  rein. 
'The  poor  brute  had  broken  out  in  a  tremendous  sweat ;  he 
^mbled  violently,  and,  despite  all  his  rider’s  efforts,  seemed 
incapable  of  proceeding.  Just  as  Andrew  was  debating 
what  to  do,  the  fog  lifted  in  the  direction  of  the  cliff,  which 
now  again  stood  out  clear  for  a  minute  or  two.  But  again  the 
mist  descended,  and  again  partially  rolled  away;  and  as  it  did 
so  this  time,  appeared  to  reflect,  in  some  extraordinary 
manner,  the  warm  tint  from  the  setting  sun,  which  was  like¬ 
wise  slightly  caught  by  the  cliff  itself,  although  Phmbus  should, 
according  to  the  light,  have  disappeared  some  quarter  of  an 
hour  before.  Puzzled  and  intere8te<i  by  this  curious  phe¬ 
nomenon,  and  disturbed  by  the  behavior  of  his  horse,  An¬ 
drew  Craith  became  rapidlv  more  perplexed,  as  he  fancied 
he  saw  reflected  upon  tne  face  of  the  cliff,  through  the  thin 
veil  of  mist,  the  shadow  of  a  human  form.  At  first  he  could 
hardly  believe  his  eves,  as  upon  the  ghostly  chalk  a  dark 
•pot  seemed  gr^ually  to  enlarge,  and  to  take  the  shape  of 
a  woman  standing  with  uplifted  arms.  Her  attitude  was 
one  of  benediction,  and  something  in  the  form  of  a  hood 
was  round  her  head,  and  a  long  cloak  hanging  from  her 
shoulders  hid  the  proportions  of  her  figure.  No  face  was 
Tisible,  no  detail,  in  fact,  of  any  kind,  but  merely  a  flat  re¬ 
flected  shadow,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  a  child’s  “  galanty 
•how,”  or  upon  a  sheet  hung  up  at  Christmas  time  between 
the  foldingAloors,  for  the  enactment  of  a  shadow  panto¬ 
mime. 

He  had  scarcely  realized  this  effect,  when  again  the 
thickening  mist  interposed,  and  shut  the  apparition  from  his 
view.  Lilting  again  as  rapidly,  however,  the  shadow  on 
the  cliff  still  remained ;  but  this  time  it  was  moving,  the 
arms  waving  gently  to  and  fro.  The  ’cute  reasoning  faculty 
of  the  Scotchman,  on  such  a  subject  as  this  phantasmagoria, 
was  ready  enough  at  his  command ;  it  was  only  at  fault  in 
the  matter  which  puts  most  men’s  reason  at  a  disadvantage. 
The  reality  of  love  was  more  potent  in  its  spell  upon  his 
hrain  than  was  anv  unreality  amongst  the  mists.  He  imme¬ 
diately,  but  with  the  calmest  delil^ration,  concluded  that 
this  effect  was  none  other  than  one  of  those  rather  remark¬ 
able  instances  of  refraction  which  are  occasionally  to  be 
seen  in  misty,  hilly  countries. 

"Merely  another  spectre  of  the  Brocken  on  a  small 


scale.”  he  said  to  himself.  "  It  is  some  old  gypsy  tramp  on 
a  height  between  the  setting  sun  and  these  vapors,  and  her 
form,  by  some  curious  juxtaposition,  is  reflected  upon  them, 
and  so  on  to  the  cliff,  or  on  to  the  veil  of  mist  in  front  of  it. 
There  are  plenty  of  just  such  looking  figures  hanging  about 
every  race  meeting.  Nay,  have  I  not  come  across  a  score 
of  such  this  afternoon  ?  That  group  by  which  I  was  sur¬ 
rounded  when  I  tossed  the  girl  a  sixpence,  was  made  up  of 
them.” 

Thus  he  coolly  settled  it,  to  his  perfect  satisfaction.  But 
why  did  the  horse  appear  so  frightened  ?  Well,  horses 
were  not  supposed  to  reason  upon  such  things. 

Yet,  hark  I  What  is  that  ?  and  all  his  calculations  art 
dispelled  in  a  second ;  for,  mingling  with  the  never-ceasing 
sound  of  the  sea,  which  alone  interrupts  the  otherwise  pe^ 
feet  silence,  the  tones  of  a  woman’s  voice,  singing  some 
dirge-like  strain  away  in  the  far  distance,  break  ujwn  his 
ear.  At  first  almost  a  wail,  it  now  seems  to  creep  slowly 
nearer,  as  if  coming  over  the  hill  above  the  cliff.  As  it 
does  so,  the  words  of  the  chant  become  audible;  and  strain¬ 
ing  his  ears  eagerly,  Andrew  Craith’s  blood  runs  cold,  as 
he  hears  his  own  name  uttered  in  the  constantly  repeated 
refrain :  — 

“  Give  your  horse  rein,  and  check  him  not. 

He’ll  carry  you  straight  to  the  trjsting  spot ; 

For  many  a  day,  and  manv  a  year, 

Craith  shall  be  Craith  of  ^»halluw-Mcre. 

"  The  brown-haired  maid  is  within  your  reach ; 

Have  yon  the  wit  to  read  my  speech  ? 

For  many  a  day,  and  many  a  vear, 

Craith  shall  be  Craith  of  Shallow-Mere. 

"  And  the  kindly  hand,  put  forth  to  save. 

Shall  be  grasped  by  a  son’s  'ere  it  drop  to  the  grave; 

For  many  a  day,  and  many  a  year, 

Craith  shall  be  Craith  of  shallow-Mcrc.” 

Then  it  dies  away  as  it  has  approached,  and  there  is  not 
much  more  reasoning  power  left  in  the  rider’s  brain  than 
in  his  horse’s. 

'The  mists  settle  rapidly  down  upon  earth  and  water. 
The  darkness  is  profound,  and  not  a  glimpse  even  of  ths 
white  chalk  road  remains.  To  give  his  horse  rein  it, 
indeed,  now  all  that  is  left  for  the  traveller,  and  he  shakes 
the  britlle  nervously.  The  animal  turns  quickly  round, 
and,  with  his  nose  close  to  the  ground,  trots  away  as  if  pe^ 
fectly  sure  of  the  road.  Before  Andrew  has  well  realired 
what  has  passed,  he  is  conscious  that  the  farm  at  the  head 
of  the  valley  has  been  regained,  and  that  a  stable-boy,  lan¬ 
tern  in  hand,  is  standing  beside  him.  Voices  from  within 
the  house  inquiring  who  it  is ;  a  request  from  the  rider 
that  he  may  be  shown  the  way  back  to  the  Clewes  road; 
remonstrance  from  the  master,  who  now  comes  forward. 
“  Scarcely  possible  to  find  the  way  in  such  a  mist,  and 
highly  dangerous  if  possible.”  An  invitation  to  dismount 
and  enter,  at  first  declined,  but  after  some  further  parley 
accepted  gratefully.  Led  into  the  cosey,  oak-panelled  pa^ 
lor,  glistening  in  the  ruddy  firelight,  Andrew  refers  to  the 
unusual  incident,  in  these  railway  days,  of  a  belated  travel¬ 
ler  losing  his  way,  and  seeking  shelter  under  a  stranger’i 
roof. 

“  It  is  fit,  sir,”  he  says,  “  that  I  should,  at  once,  under 
such  very  peculiar  circumstances,  let  you  know  who  I  am; 
and  then,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  endeavor  to  account 
for  my  somewhat  disturbed  and  agitated  manner.  I  hate 
been  much  perplexed  and  even  startled.  Here  is  my  c^ 
with  my  London  address,  although  I  am  at  present  engaged 
on  some  engineering  work  at  Thelmstone,  where  I 

^ut  he  does  not  finish  the  word ;  for  his  host,  an  elderly 
gentleman,  ^^ives  a  slight  start  as  he  looks  at  the  card,  and 
breaks  in,  with  much  surprise, —  . 

“  Why,  this  is  a  curious  coincidence  indeed  I  It  seems  1 
have  to  welcome  a  namesake ;  for,  though  my  Christian 
name  is  certainly  not  Andrew,  my  grandfather  and  my 
father  were  both  Andrew  Craiths.  Are  we  related,  I  won¬ 
der  ‘i  The  name  is  not  common.” 
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THE  SHADOW  OF  SHALLOW-MERE  GAP. 


u  Scarcely,  I  imagine,”  replies  the  g^uest,  surprised  on  his 
pjrt.  “  My  family,  such  su  it  is,  or  rather  was,  is  obscure 
^urrh;  and  I  never  had  any  connections  in  the  South,  or 
snywhere  else,  for  the  matter  of  that.  Briefly,  my  father 
was  but  a  fisherman  of  Peterhead ;  but,  with  the  thrift  of 
our  race,  he  saved  money  enough  before  he  died  to  give  me 
a  fair  education,  and  start  me  as  a  civil  engineer.  I  was 
an  only  child,  and  never  knew  or  heanl  of  another  relative 
beside  my  parents.  At  their  death  I  went  to  London  — 
another  characteristic,  it  is  said,  of  my  countrymen  ”  —  he 
puts  in,  with  a  smile,  “  two  vears  ago ;  and  I  don’t  believe 
1  have  a  sinijle  relation  in  the  world.” 

I  “  No  ?  Then  it  is  but  a  coincidence,  after  all,”  admits 
the  host ;  “  for  we  here  are  Southerners,  born  and  bred 
amonvst  these  downs;  and,  let  me  add,  holders  of  this  same 
farm  for  over  two  hundred  years.  Yes,  the  Shallow-Mere 
Farm  has  been  tenanted  by  none  others  than  the  Craiths 
for  more  than  that  time  ;  but,  alas  I  sir,  the  race  is  coming 
to  an  end.  I  am  its  sole  male  representative.  I  have  no 
lOD,  and  when  I  die,”  the  old  gentleman  adds,  with  a  sigh, 
••the  place  must,  perforce,  pass  to  another  name.  This  is 
a  source  of  great  grief  to  me.  But  come,  sir,  you  look 
fatigued  and  pale ;  come  into  our  diniug-rewm  and  have  a 
glass  of  wine.  My  wife  will  be  ” — 

“  Stay  —  pardon  me,”  says  Andrew.  “  Do  you  mind  my 
just  saying  another  word  before  we  go  ?  May  I  close  the 
door?” 

It  is  done ;  and  they  sit  down,  the  guest  continuing,  with 
agitation,  — 

“This  place,  do  I  understand,  is  called  Shallow-Mere?  ” 

“Yes:  from  the  piece  of  water  in  the  gap;  Shallow- 
Mere  Gap,  and  this  house  Shallow-Mere  Farm.” 

“  I  have  always  thought  I  was  rather  wanting  in  another 
characteristic  of  my  countrymen ;  I  always  thought  I  was 
not  superstitious ;  but  after  what  has  passed  within  the 
last  half-hour,  I  can  no  longer  believe  it;”  and  Andrew 
Craith  recounts  minutely  his  singular  experience  on  the 
margin  of  the  mere.  Whilst  doing  so,  his  host,  in  his  turn, 
betrays  agitation.  When  the  narrative  is  finished,  he  is  as 
pale  as  death,  and  inquires,  — 

“  Two  years  ago  was  it,  do  you  say,  that  you  came  to 
the  South?  Can  you  remember  about  what  time  in  the 
year?” 

“  Perfectly ;  for,  strangely  enough,  it  is  exactly  two  years 
this  very  day  since  I  first  set  foot  in  London.” 

“More  marvellous  still  I  ”  proceeds  the  farmer.  “  I  never 
thought  1  was  superstitious  till  now;  but  there  must  be 
•omethinsr  in  it,  —  something  more  in  these  links  of  con¬ 
nection  than  we  can  divine  at  present ;  ”  and  after  a 
moment’s  musing,  he  adds,  “  That  woman’s  words  impressed 
me  at  the  time.  See  here,  sir.  These  ra.'es  take  place 
annually,  and  of  course  bring  to  the  neighborhood  all  sorts 
of  riffraff,  —  gypsies,  tramps,  and  the  like.  Now,  this  same 
day,  two  years  ago,  I  had  noticed  an  old  gypsy  woman  hang¬ 
ing  about  the  place,  and,  though  I  don’t  encourage  beg¬ 
ging,  I  gave  her  a  trifle  in  the  morning  to  help  her  on  her 
way.  In  the  evening,  just  before  it  was  getting  dark,  I 
chanced  to  have  occasion  to  go  down  to  the  shore,  to  see 
after  the  repair  of  a  boat;  and  winding  down  the  gap,  as  I 
came  in  sight  of  the  mere,  I  saw  three  figures  standing 
•omewhen-  about  the  place  at  which,  I  judge,  you  pulled 
np  Tour  horse.  As  I  got  nearer,  I  heard  angry  voices,  and 
made  out  that  there  were  two  men  bullying  and  swearing 
at  this  same  old  gypsy.  'They  were  endeavoring  to  get 
Nmething  out  of  her  hand ;  and,  seeing  me  approach,  one 
of  them  suddenly  dealt  her  a  tremendous  blow,  and  she  fell 
into  the  mere,  whilst  the  two  scoundrels  made  oflT  at  the 
t^of  their  speed.  I  hastened  to  help  the  woman,  for, 
“lough  the  water  is  very  shallow,  as  its  name  implies,  I 
ttw  she  had  fallen  face  downwards,  and  was  lying  with  her 
bead  almost  under  it.  I  waded  in,  and  lifted  her  up.  She 
*aa  quite  insensible,  and,  I  feared,  dead.  I  raised  an 
got  assistance  from  some  of  my  men,  and  we  brought 
b«  up  to  the  house.  Life  was  not  extinct,  however,  and, 
unremitting  attention,  she  was  restorefl.  The  blow 
^  merely  stunned  her ;  but  she  certainly  would  have  been 
“®*ii*d  but  for  my  timely  aid.  She  refused  all  alms, 


much  as  we  pressed  them  npton  her.  She  slept  in  one  of 
my  bams,  and,  next  morning,  departed,  calling  down  upon 
our  house  all  manner  of  blessings.  I  was  touched 
the  poor  old  creature’s  excess  of  gratitude,  and  walked  out 
some  little  way  with  her.  At  the  top  of  the  road  yonder, 
she  bade  me  farewell,  took  my  hand,  kissed  it,  called  me 
“pretty  gentleman,”  and  “  preserver,”  and  all  with  that  air 
of  mystery  and  prophecy  which  still  limrers  amongst  this 
ancient  nomadic  race,  for  she  was  an  unmistakable  gypsy. 
Finally,  muttering  a  lot  of  jargon,  as  she  held  my  palm, 
she  broke  out  into  part  of  the  identical  chant  which  yon, 
sir,  have  recounted  as  hearing  whilst  gazing  at  the  strange 
appearance  in  the  mist.  “Remember,”  she  said,  “you 
may  never  see  me  again :  but,  whatever  betide,  your  good 
deed  will  have  its  reward.  I  know  your  heart’s  wish. 
We  can  divine  the  thoughts  of  all  who  mean  us  well,  never 
fear  I  Still,  — 

“  ‘  For  many  a  d^,  and  many  a  year, 

Craith  shall  be  Craith  of  Shallow-Mere.’ 

That  is  your  hope,  and  it  will  come  about,  little  as  yon,  and 
little  as  1  may  see  the  way.” 

“  Then  we  parted ;  but  twice  again,  as  she  crossed  the 
downs,  before  she  was  out  of  sight  and  hearin<^,  she  stopped, 
looked  back  towards  me,  raised  her  arms  high  above  her 
head,  and  repeated,  in  her  peculiar  wailing  voice,  her  pro¬ 
phecy.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  strange  that  her  words  should 
nave  made  some  impression  on  me,  when  I  remember  how 
deeply  cherished  had  been  my  wish  that  this  property 
should  ever  be  held  by  one  of  my  name.  Nevertheless,  I 
had  almost  forgotten  the  old  gypsy  and  her  mumbling  (for 
I  have  never  seen  her  since)  until  they  were  now  vividly 
called  to  mind  by  your  strange  adventure.” 

Host  and  guest  alike  are  silent,  both  impressed.  After 
farther  expressions  of  surprise,  they  pass  to  the  dining-room, 
where  a  substantial  tea  is  invitingly  spread,  and  Mrs. 
Craith,  a  handsome  lady,  and  fit-looking  mate  for  the  gen¬ 
tleman  farmer,  welcomes  the  stranger  namesake  cordially, 
on  being  briefly  told  the  circumstances  which  have  brought 
him  to  die  house.  Then  arises  the  question  of  how  Thelm- 
stone  may  again  be  reached  that  night.  His  host  and 
ho.<tess  urge  Andrew  not  to  attempt  it,  and  the  former  says 
half  aside  to  his  wife,  “  It  is  out  of  the  question ;  the  fog 
will  not  lift  till  morning,  and  I  told  the  fly-man  even  that 
he  would  have  to  stay  all  night ;  it  will  never  be  safe  for 
him  to  drive  back ;  I  had  been  to  the  stable  to  settle 

about  his  staying  just  as  Mr. - ,  our  namesake  here,  came 

up.” 

“  Do  I  understand,”  breaks  in  Andrew,  “  that  there  is 
a  'Thelmstone  fly  here  ?  then  surely  ”  — 

“  Impossible,  my  dear  sir ;  it  is  a  drive  of  over  thirteen 
miles,  and  the  way  across  the  downs  to  the  Clewes  Road, 
from  this  farm  ”  — 

But  Mr.  Craith  is  interrupted  by  the  opening  of  the  door, 
and  the  entrance  of  a  charming,  bright-eyed  girl  of  some 
seventeen  years.  She  hesitates,  then  bows  slightly  as  the 
farmer  says,  “  Oh  I  here  you  are,  Elsie.  My  daughter ;  this 
gentleman,  Elsie,  has  been  benighted  in  the  fog.”  But 
turning  as  he  speaks  towards  “this  gentleman,”  he  sees 
that  he  must  be  benighted  by  something  more  than  fog  at 
the  present  moment,  for  he  stands  with  an  expression  of 
bewilderment  mingled  with  pleasure  and  astonishment,  so 
comical,  that  the  host,  hesitating,  begins  to  laugh,  as  he 
adds,  “  Why,  this  is  not  another  shadow,  Mr.  Craith  1  Elsie, 
at  any  rate,  is  very  substantial.  Is  this  a  fresh  coinci¬ 
dence  ?  have  you  two  met  before  ?  ”  and  then,  looking 
towards  his  daughter,  he  seems  to  find  an  answer  in  the 
affirmative,  by  we  slight  blush  which  has  sprung  to  her 
cheeks. 

Yes  I  it  was  she,  and  none  other ;  the  fair  pre-ocenpy- 
ing  subject  of  Andrew’s  thoughts ;  the  fair  creature  for  an 
introduction  to  whom  he  had  been  devising  all  sorts  of 
plans,  stood  before  him.  So  part  of  the  prophecy,  at  least, 
then,  was  fulfilled,  — 

“  Give  your  horse  rein,  and  check  him  not. 

He’ll  carry  you  straight  to  the  trysting-spot.” 
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These  words  were  fresh  in  Anilrew’s  memory,  and  he  now 
saw  their  import  and  verification.  Embuldcned  by  his 
go<^  fortune,  it  was  not  long  ere  he  explained  his  interpre¬ 
tation  of  tlie  couple^  and  urged  the  ixissibility  of  the  whole 
of  the  preiliction  being  realized.  lie  argued,  not  without 
a  kind  of  superstitious  awe  in  his  manner,  that  the  facts  all 
pointed  but  to  one  solution.  Here  had  he  been  seeking, 
like  a  knight  errant  of  old,  for  a  clew  that  should  lead  liim 
to  the  fulfilment  of  his  most  anxious  hopes ;  and,  lo  I  it  had 
been  put  into  his  hands  as  by  magic.  Andrew  had  set  his 
heart  on  making  the  acouaintance  of,  and  possibly  marry¬ 
ing,  this  pretty  young  school-girl,  whose  appearance  had  so 
fascinated  him.  She  had  been  driven  over  from  Thehu- 
stone  in  a  fly  to  spend  a  three-days’  holiday  at  her  home  at 
the  very  time  when  he,  a  perfect  stranger  to  the  place  and 
people,  had  been  led  by  the  most  mysterious  chance  or  in¬ 
fluence  to  that  very  home.  The  strange  coincidence  of  the 
names,  the  father’s  anxious  wish  that  his  property  should 
still  be  held  by  a  Craith,  —  why,  it  would  be  flying  in  the 
face  of  fate,  it  would  be  outraging  all  the  laws  of  destiny, 
if  the  gypsy’s  prophecy  were  not  allowed  to  take  its 
course ! 

And  it  did  take  its  course.  Within  two  years  from  that 
time,  Elsie  Craith  changed  her  condition  but  not  her  name ; 
and  the  voung  engineer,  by  his  marriage,  became  the  heir 
to  the  Shallow-&Iere  Farm  estate  ;  it  would  still  belong  to 
a  Craitli. 

But  tlie  augur  of  all  this  good  fortune  ?  Her  shadow  yet 
fell  fitfully  across  it.  Not  a  few  efforts  were  made  to  dispel 
or  explain  the  mystery ;  but  no  inquiries  were  of  any  avail. 
The  gypsy  woman  had  never  been  seen  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  since  her  rescue  from  death  by  the  kind-hearted 
farmer ;  nor,  for  the  matter  of  that,  had  her  shadow ; 
although  many  a  time  when  the  sea  mist  rolled  up  the  gap 
and  shrouded  the  chalky  downs  as  it  had  done  on  that 
eventful  October  aflernoon,  and  the  sun  was  setting  with 
the  same  lurid  glow,  both  the  Craiths  had  visited  the  spot, 
haif-antici|iating  a  repetition  or  explanation  of  the  sj)ectrai 
appearance.  A  superstitious  feeling  had  been  kindled  in 
their  he.arts,  though  they  would  have  fain  denied  it ;  for, 
notwithstanding  the  behavior  of  Andrew’s  horse  in  so 
readily  seeking  and  finding  the  stablc-gate  of  the  farm, 
could  be  accounted  for,  his  trembling  and  sweating  pointed 
to  some  uncanny  influence.  The  animal,  a  regular  old 
Thelmsfone  hack,  which  Andrew  had  hired  to  take  him  to 
the  races,  knew  tlie  country  well,  having  frecjuently  carried 
Elsie  to  her  home,  when,  out  for  a  canter  across  the  downs, 
she,  and  some  of  her  fellow-pupils,  under  the  escort  of  a 
riding-master,  had  made  one  of  those  calvacades  that  form 
so  cons))icuous  a  fe.ature  of  the  adjacent  fashionable  water¬ 
ing-place.  Nevertheless,  there  was  an  air  of  the  suj)ernat- 
ural  clinging  to  all  the  circumstances,  nor  has  the  end  quite 
dispelled  it;  the  shadow  of  Shallow-Mere  Gap  has  never 
been  qtiite  accounted  for,  in  Andrew  Craith’s  mind.  The 
latent  tendency  to  su|)er8tition,  inherent  in  every  Scotch¬ 
man,  had  been  aroused,  and  he  continued  to  haunt  the 
mere  at  odd  hours,  whenever  he  and  his  wife  were  staying 
at  the  farm. 

At  length  beneath  its  roof,  one  autumn  afternoon,  when 
the  weather  whs  strangely  similar  to  that  in  which  four 
years  before  he  had  first  l^held  it,  a  son  was  born  to  An¬ 
drew.  The  general  happiness  of  tlie  family  seemed  thus 
completed,  and  a  farther  inheritance  of  the  property  by  a 
Craith  secured,  to  the  old  man’s  infinite  delight. 

“  Now,”  thouaht  Andrew,  “  if  indeed  there  be,  as  I  be¬ 
lieve,  some  mysterious  but  goodly  influence  presiding  over 
us,  is  the  time  for  a  farther  sign  of  it.”  And  as  daslc  was 
falling,  without  saying  a  woixl  to  any  one,  he  went  straight 
away  down  to  the  mere.  Most  propitious  for  his  hopes, 
there  was  a  heavy  mist,  as  before,  hanging  over  the  lulls. 
As  before,  the  setting  sun  lent  a  parting  glow  to  the  atmos¬ 
phere  ;  as  before,  tliroii^h  the  hushed  silence  of  the  place, 
there  arose  from  the  direction  of  the  high  white  clifl',  the 
well-remembered,  wailing,  irregular  chant.  As  it  caught 
his  ear,  the  sibyl-like  sh^ow,  faint  at  first,  but  gradually 
more  distinct,  apjieared  upon  the  veil  of  mist,  hanging  in 
front  of  the  chalky  height.  It  looked  smaller,  however,  and 
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was  more  shrunken  and  bent,  whilst  the  voice  was  fainter 
and  feebler,  but  the  words  were  as  clear  as  ever :  — 

“  For  many  a  day,  and  many  a  year, 

Craith  shall  be  Craith  of  Shallow-Mere. 

My  rede  is  read 
Ere  my  life  be  sped. 

And  the  gppsy’s  words 
Need  bring  no  dread ; 

I’ve  waited  and  watched 
Till  fate  was  fast. 

And  the  gypsy’s  words 
Prove  true  at  last. 

I’ll  come  no  more. 

For  my  task  is  o’er. 

And  the  g^ratefiil  heart 
Can  now  depart 
In  peace  to  the  distant  shore. 

For  many  a  day,  and  mai^  a  year, 

Craith  shall  be  Craith  of  Shallow-Mere.” 

Tlien  the  mists  closed  thickly  down,  and  Andrew,  awe- 
struck,  but  not  surprised,  found  his  way  back  to  the  farm. 
He  said  nothing  that  night,  but  early  the  next  morning,  when 
he  was  telling  his  father-in-law  what  he  had  seen  and  heard, 
a  farm-laborer  broke  into  the  morning-room  with  much  haste 
and  trepidation,  saying  that  as  he  and  his  mates  were  going 
to  work,  they  had  caught  sight  of  an  object  with  something 
red  about  it,  lying  in  the  mere,  just  beneath  the  chalk-cliff ; 
and  upon  going  down  and  wading  across  to  it,  they  had 
found  it  to  be  none  other  than  the  poor  old  gypsy  woman 
the  m.aster  had  so  often  inquired  about.  She  lay  there  in 
tlie  water,  stiff  and  dead,  wrapped  in  her  red  cloak.  The 
man  apjieared  to  think  she  must  have  fallen  over  the  cliff 
in  the  fog,  the  previous  night,  for  she  was  much  cut  and 
bruised. 

Did  this  sad  catastrophe,  then,  throw  any  light  on  the 
subject  ?  Yes :  to  all  but  Andrew  it  was  a  sufficient  and 
reasonable  explanation.  Most  people  who  knew  of  tlie  cir¬ 
cumstances  thought  that  the  shadow  was  thus  proved  to 
have  had  a  substance.  Indeed,  it  was  a  great  question  it 
the  substance,  through  the  influence  of  the  mists,  had  not 
been  mistaken  for  the  shadow  from  the  first.  But  the  hard- 
headeil,  practical  Scotch  engineer  was  the  only  person,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  his  father-in-law,  who  refused  to 
accept  the  solution.  He  had  seen  the  figure,  he  maintained, 
upon  th'e  face  of  the  cliff,  and  not  above  it,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  prophecy  and  its  fulfilment ;  and  he  declares  to  this 
day  that  he  believes  all  the  good  fortune  and  happiness 
which  he  now  enjoys  to  be  due  to  something  more  than  the 
mere  mumblings  of  an  old  gypsy  woman. 

She,  he  insists,  was  but  an  instrument. 


SLIPS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

The  ears  of  the  sharpest  reporters  at  times  play  them 
false ;  the  pens  of  ready  writers  do  not,  as  a  rule,  shaiie  let¬ 
ters  in  the  way  Lord  Palmerston  loved ;  type,  like  other 
matter,  will  get  in  the  wrong  place,  and  consequent  errors 
escape  the  most  lynx-eyed  of  “  readers.”  Tlie  results  may 
be  annoying  to  the  writer,  provoking  to  the  orator,  and 
puzzling  to  the  peruser,  but  are  none  the  less  amusing  for 
all  that. 

The  omission  of  a  single  letter  is  sufficient  to  completely 
alter  the  meaning  of  a  sentence,  and  convert  a  very  ordi¬ 
nary  piece  of  news  into  an  altogether  incredible  statement. 
Houdin  himself  could  hardly  have  managed  to  steal  “ » 
small  ox  ”  out  of  a  lady’s  reticule,  and  hide  it  in  his  waist¬ 
coat-pocket;  and  the  greatest  of  gormandizers  was  never 
credited  wiffi  having  “  eaten  a  cabman ;  ”  yet,  accordiM  to 
newspaper  reports,  men  have  been  found  piilty  of  both  offen¬ 
ces.  A  like  initial  mishap  Jed  to  the  world  being  informed  that 
the  Russians  hail  defeated  certain  Polish  insurgents  “  with 
great  laughter ;  ”  and  by  the  cutting  off  of  a  final  lettef, » 
great  party-leader  was  made  to  defy  his  opponents  with  the 
extraordinary  announcement,  “You  cannot  fight  against 
the  future ;  Tim  is  on  our  side  1  ”  An  American  joumw 
once  gave  a  grave  account  of  a  river  misadventure,  wherein 
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a  gteamer  nearly  came  to  grief  through  running  against  a 
rgt,  —  explaining  in  its  next  issue  that  it  should  have  said 
“  raft ; "  and  a  Southern  editor  had  to  apologize  for  calling 
Mobile  the  fourth  coffee-pot,  instead  of  the  fourth  coffee-port, 
in  the  States.  Only  the  other  day,  we  saw  an  essay  on 
«  The  Long  Reigns  of  English  Sovereigns”  alluded  to  as  “  a 
disquisition  upon  the  long  reins  of  English  sovereigns :  ”  an 
absurd  blunder,  indeed,  but  not  quite  so  bad  as  that  in  a 
bookseller’s  catalogue,  which  made  “  the  immoral  works  of 
the  poet  Milton  ”  figure  among  his  stock-in-trade ;  or  the 
exactly  similar  misprint  in  the  poets’  corner  of  an  Oxford 
newspaper,  making  some  elegiac  verses  end,  — 

“  Death  is  past,  and  all  its  sorrows 
Swallowed  up  in  victory : 

Endless  joys  in  Idiss  await  them, 

Life  and  immorality  !  " 

Some  admirer  of  the  famous  actress,  ^Irs.  Oldfield,  wrote  a 
funeral  oration  in  her  praise,  which,  thanks  to  the  printer, 
opened  thus :  “  Let  oratory  be  silent,  rhetoric  be  dumb ; 
let  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  sorrow,  the  silent  procession, 
the  sable  hearse,  and  the  mourning /Jenrf.i,  pass  unregarded 
byl”  To  deprive  the  word  “windows”  of  its  n  seems  to 
be  a  favorite  trick  with  compositors ;  an  auctioneer  lately 
announced  his  intention  of  knocking  down  “  a  surplus  stock 
of  bay-widows,  complete,  glazed  with  best  British  plate ;  ” 
and  worse  still,  an  Irish  paper,  reporting  the  burning 
down  of  a  schoolbouse,  told  now  a  brave  fellow  ran  to 
the  place,  gained  access  to  the  schoolroom,  “  at  once  kicked 
out  three  of  the  widows,  and  then  proceeded  to  throw  put 
the  children  to  the  people  assembled  there,  and  by  that 
means  succeeded  in  saving  several.” 

E(iually  awkward  results  accrue  from  the  substitution  of 
one  tetter  for  another.  A  theatrical  critic  desiring  to  note 
the  fiict  that  a  fair  representative  of  Shakspeare’s  “  Ariel  ” 
“did  not  sing,”  was  made  answerable  for  the  uncompli¬ 
mentary  assertion  that  the  laily  “  did  nothing.”  A  jwpular 
periodical  added  to  our  stock  of ’historical  knowledge  by 
informing  us  that  Henry  IV.  of  England  derived  the  “  red 
nose ’’from  his  grandfather,  —  of  course  intending  to  say 
he  inherited  from  his  grandfather  the  cognizance  of  the 
red  rose;  a  blunder  reminding  one  of  Fanny  Fudge’s  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  stupid  printer  transforming  “  freshly  blown 
roses  ”  into  “  fleshy  brown  noses ;  ”  and  doubtless  the  writer 
of  the  heraldic  essay  re-echoed  the  fair  Fanny’s  anathema. 
Equally  annoying  must  it  have  been  to  the  clei^'man  who 
wrote  of  “  the  force  of  a  Scripture  parable,”  to  find  himself 
made  responsible  for  such  an  unclerical  expression  as  “  the 
farce  of  a  Scripture  parable.”  Tlie  printer  of  a  statement 
circulated  by  an  Accident  Assurance  Company,  setting  forth 
the  compensation  received  by  insurers  unfortunate  or  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  have  occasion  to  test  the  value  of  their 
investments,  seems  to  have  set  his  mind  upon  producing  the 
oddest  misprints.  According  to  the  official  document,  one 
individual  obtained  two  hundred  pounds  because  his  “  wig 
upset  in  turning  a  corner;”  another  got  three  hundred 
pounds  for  being  thrown  from  his  “chairs”  when  his 
“house  took  fright;”  and  a  third  lost  his  life,  thereby 
costing  the  company  a  thousand  pounds,  by  being  “  blown 
fiom  his  gig.” 

In  an  American  acting  edition  of  Gerald  Griffin’s  Gisip- 
piM,  Chremes  heralds  the  arrival  of  the  hero  of  the  play 
with:  — 

“  There’s  a  smile  !  —  you  longed  to  see  one  — 

The  smile  successful  lore  wears ;  ” 
instead  of — 

“  The  smile  successful  love  wears." 

We  should  much  like  to  know  whether  the  misreading  es¬ 
tablished  itself  upon  the  American  stage.  When  Othello, 
wise  all  too  late,  becomes  convinced  of  the  baseness  of  his 
trusted  ancient,  the  betrayed  Moor  exclaims :  — 

“  I  look  down  towards  his  feet ;  but  that’s  a  fable !  ” 

An  illusion  to  cloven  hoofs  that  utterly  vanishes  in  a 
oodem  edition  of  the  tragedy,  where  the  line  runs,  — 

“I  look  down  towards  his  feet ;  but  that’s  a  table  !” 


a  new  reading  that  might  have  emanated  from  a  matter-o  ^ 
fact  commentator,  and  one  which  would  doubtless  aflec^ 
the  sensibilities  of  an  audience  quite  as  greatly  as  the  origi* 
inal  text.  No  stranger  news  ever  came  from  Mexico  than- 
that  Gen.  Pillow  and  thirty-seven  men  had  been  lost  in  a 
bottle  ;  and  no  stranger  remedy  for  neuralgia  was  ever  pro¬ 
pounded  than  that  put  forth  by  a  Philadelphia  journal 
which  assured  all  concerned  they  might  easily  abate  their 
suff'erings  by  simply  putting  a  roasted  f'ig  in  the  month. 
A  Western  paper  complimented  the  Russian  Archduke 
Alexis  by  speaking  of  him  as  “  the  noble  Kuss,”  a  misprint 
as  likely  to  be  due  to  the  compositor’s  fancy  for  a  joke,  as 
to  carelessness  in  “  setting  up.”  Printers’  errors  are  some¬ 
times  suspiciously  germane  to  the  matter :  one  can  hardly 
believe  it  was  by  pure  accident  that  one  newspaper  startled 
its  readers  with  the  news  that  a  train  had  run  over  a  cow 
and  cut  it  in  “  calves ;”  that  another  concluded  its  announce¬ 
ment  of  a  theatrical  performance  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Goldsmiths’  and  Jewellers’  Institute,  with  the  notification : 
“  Tickers  only  benefit  1  ”  or  that  a  third  made  its  art  critic 
describe  one  of  Lance’s  fhut-pieces  as  “  a  sauce  that  makes 
the  mouth  water.” 

A  curious  corruption  of  the  text  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress 
originated  in  the  accidental  or  intentional  change  of  an  e 
into  an  a.  Bunyan  makes  Christian  say  of  Faintheart,  Mis¬ 
trust,  and  Guilt,  that,  although  many  called  them  cowards, 
they  had  made  David  groan,  moan,  and  roar,  had  sorely 
brushed  the  coats  of  Heman  and  Hezekiah,  and  handled 
Peter  so  as  to  make  him  afraid  of  a  sorry  girl.  Either  a 
blundering  printer,  or  an  editor  who  knew  not  the  name  of 
Heman,  one  of  the  four  wise  sons  of  Mahol,  than  whom  Sol¬ 
omon  alone  was  wiser,  changed  Heman  to  Haman.  A  later 
editor  of  Bunyan’s  great  work,  satisfied  that  the  immortal 
tinker  never  associated  the  baffled  Agagite  with  David, 
Hezekiah,  and  Peter,  as  champions  of  the  true  faith,  substi¬ 
tuted  Mordecai,  as  more  worthy  of  the  honor,  and  Mordecai 
has  ever  since  heen  exalted  at  the  expense  of  the  true  man. 

Poetry  is  as  easily  marred  by  the  insertion  of  an  unneces¬ 
sary  letter  as  by  the  omission  of  a  necessary  one.  Take  these 
lines,  for  one  instance,  as  they  were  quoted  in  a  review  :  — 

“  And  shall  I  blame  you,  sweet,  because  you  chose 
A  softer  path  of  life  than  mine  could  be? 

I  keep  our  secret  here,  and  no  man  knows 
What  passed  five  years  ago  ’twixt  yon  and  me  — 

Two  lovers  begotten  at  the  self-same  time. 

When  that  gold  summertide  was  in  its  prime  ; 

One  love  lives  yet,  and  one  died  with  the  rose.” 

Of  course,  we  infer  that  the  lady  and  gentleman  were  bom 
at  the  self-same  hour,  in  the  midsummer  season  ;  but  the 
poet  really  never  hinted  any  thing  of  the  sort,  for  he 
wrote :  — 

“  Two  loves  begotten  at  the  self-same  time. 

When  that  gold  summertide  was  in  its  prime.” 

As  Portia’s  love-anxious  eyes  follow  the  steps  of  her  heart’s 
lonl  as  he  moves  towards  the  fateful  caskets,  she  compares 
Bassanio  to  — 

“  '^'oung  Aleides,  when  he  did  redeem 
The  virgin-tribute  paid  by  howling  Troy :  ” 

by  merely  transposing  a  couple  of  letters,  the  above  lines 
are  modernized  with  a  vengeance  into  — 

“  Young  Aleides,  when  he  did  redeem 
The  virgin-tribute  paid  by  howling  Tory." 

An  author’s  meaning  may  be  perverted  even  without  omit¬ 
ting,  adding,  or  altering  a  single  letter,  or  meddling  with  his 
punctuation.  In  Nicholl’s  “  Progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth,” 
he  gives  an  account  of  the  presentation  of  a  Bible,  to  the 
queen,  by  citizens  of  London,  and  then  remarks  :  “  Which 
passage  shows  a  swell  how  the  city  stood  afl'ected  to  religion ;  ” 
but  what  he  meant  to  say,  if  the  printer  had  allowed  him, 
was  :  “  Which  passage  shows  as  well  how  the  city  stood 
affected  to  religion,  as  what  hopes  the  kingdom  might  en¬ 
tertain  of  the  (queen’s  favor  towards  it.” 

A  curious  misprint,  involving  an  absurd  impossibility,  is 
to  be  found  in  an  edition  of  S^kspeare’s  plays  published 
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within  the  iMt  five  years  ;  the  following  words  being  put  in 
the  mouth  of  Henry  IV.  when  recounting  the  smooth  and 
welcome  news  brought  by  Sir  Walter  Blunt  from  the 
North:  — 

“  The  Earl  of  Douglas  is  discomfited  ; 

Ten  thoiixand  Seels,  two  and  twenty  knights, 

Balked  in  their  own  blood,  did  Sir  Walter  see 
On  Holnicdon’s  plains.” 

Here  the  error  is  palpable  enough ;  but,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  when  it  is  a  matter  not  of  letters  but  of  words,  typo¬ 
graphical  mistakes  may  easily  pass  undetected.  Few  re.ad- 
ers  of  Thackeray’s  “  Lectures  upon  English  Humorists  ” 
would  see  any  thing  out  of  the  way  in  his  alluding  to  Smol¬ 
lett’s  Dr.  Morgan  as  “  the  wild  apothecary,”  or  suspect  that 
“  wild  ”  ought  to  be  “  Welsh ;  ”  and  we  are  sure  no  one 
sicauainted  with  the  writings  of  Mrs.  Manley  would  demur 
at  her  being  styled  “  the  detestable  authoress  of  the  New 
Atalanlis,”  although  Thackeray  really  wrote  “  the  delecta¬ 
ble  authoress.”  For  slips  of  th's  sort,  however,  the  writer 
must  be  held  accountable.  To  illegible  or  doubtful  hand¬ 
writing  we  are  certainly  indebted  for  the  odd  statement 
respecting  Dr.  Livingstone,  that  he  was  well  and  in  health, 
but  much  t.i  u’llcd  by  the  people  about  him  :  “  the  savants  are 
not  to  be  trusted,  and  it  was  only  by  stratagem  that  he  got 
his  letter  forwarded  to  Mr.  Kirk  ;  ”  for  “  savants  ”  read  “  ser¬ 
vants,”  and  the  statement  may  be  accepted  as  true.  It  was 
not  the  compositor’s  fault  that  a  new  geranium  was  lauded 
as  likely  to  prove  “  a  great  addition  to  our  pastures,”  instead 
of  “  to  our  parterres ;  ”  that  an  actress,  noted  for  dressing 
superbly,  was  said  to  have  “  lisped  as  usual  in  the  best 
taste;  or  that  the  military  world  was  amused  by  a  news 
paper  announcing,  long  before  “  autumn  manoeuvres  ”  were 
thought  of,  that  the  authorities  at  Aldershot  had  ordered 
every  regiment  in  camp  to  be  marched  out  twice  a  week, 
to  battle,  attended  by  one  combatant  and  one  medical  offi¬ 
cer  ;  when  the  order  issued  was  that  the  troops  should  bathe 
regularly.  Neither  can  there  be  much  doubt  that  the  pen 
was  to  blame  for  its  being  necessary  for  the  New  Haven 
Register  to  tell  its  readers:  « In  the  article  upon  Yale  Col¬ 
lege,  in  our  last,  for  ‘  alum  water  ’  read  alma  mater  !  ”  A 
blunder  ridiculous  enough,  in  all  conscience,  but  not  so 
ridiculous  as  that  perpetrated  by  the  Pittsburg  Argus, 
when  it  described  a  certain  gentleman  as  “  a  nobby  old 
burglar,  prowling  around  in  a  naked  state,”  in  place  of 
lauding  him  as  ‘‘a  noble  old  burgher,  proudly  loving  his 
native  state.” 

Press  errors  of  another  description  must  be  debited 
rather  to  treacherous  ears  than  heedless  hands.  That  fact, 
however,  would  hardly  reconcile  a  man  to  seeing  a  near 
relative  set  down  in  a  blue-book  as  “  a  pauper  in  the  work- 
house,  instep  of  “  a  partner  in  the  works ;  ”  or  console  a 
bishop  for  being  made  to  reckon  curates  among  the  great 
hindrances  to  the  spread  of  the  j^pel,  when  he  merely 
pronounced  against  the  system  of  pew-rates.  Parliamen¬ 
tary  orators  have  not  much  reason  to  complain  of  maltreat¬ 
ment  at  the  hands  of  the  hard-working  gentlemen  of  the 
reporters  gallery,  still  they  are  strangely  misrepresented  at 
times.  When  Italy  showed  herself  ambitious  of  becoming 
a  European  jxtwer,  a  speaker,  declaring  all  the  Italians 
wanted  was  “  to  be  a  nation,”  found  himself  reported  as 
haying  said  they  “  wanted  to  be  in  Asia.”  Another,  in¬ 
dulging  in  some  sneers  at  the  “  attenders  of  clubs,”  ap- 
j^aml  next  morning  as  an  assailant  of  “  venders  of  gloves.” 
A  silver-voiced  lawyer,  complimenting  tlie  leader  of  the 
House,  by  remarking  of  him,  that  “eloquence  was  bursting 
from  eve^  pore,”  had  the  sentence  transformed  by  a  cruel 
rcTOrtCT  into  “  perspiration  exuded  from  every  pore ;  ”  and 
when,  in  “  another  place.”  the  same  legal  light  pronounced 
the  law  administer^  in  courts  of  equity  to  be  a  perfect 
terra  incognita  to  practitioners  in  the  courts  of  common 
law,  he  was  represented  to  have  said  the  justice  adminis¬ 
tered  in  the  one  was  “  a  perfect  terror  ”  to  practitioners  in 
the  other. 

Lord  Brougham  was  fond  of  relating  an  amusing  instance 
of  misreporting,  which  was  no  joke  to  the  victim  of  it.  A 
bishop,  at  one  of  his  country  visitations,  found  occasion  to 
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complain  of  the  deplorable  state  of  a  certain  church,  the 
roof  of  which  was  evidently  any  thing  but  water-tight ;  af¬ 
ter  rating  those  concerned  for  their  neglect,  his  lordship 
finished  by  declaring  emphatically  that  he  would  not  visit 
the  damp  old  church  again  until  it  was  put  in  decent  order. 
His  horror  may  be  imagined  when  he  discovered  himself 
reported  in  the  local  journal  as  having  declared :  “  I  shall 
not  visit  this  damned  old  church  again.”  The  bishop  lost 
no  time  in  calling  the  editor’s  attention  to  the  mistake; 
that  worthy  thereupon  setting  himself  right  with  his  read¬ 
ers  by  stating  that  he  willingly  gave  publicity  to  his  lord- 
ship’s  explanation,  but  he  had  every  confidence  in  tie 
accuracy  of  his  reporter.  The  editor  of  an  evening  paper 
could  hardly  have  had  similar  confidence  in  his  subordinate 
when  the  latter  caused  his  journal  to  record  that  a  prisoner 
had  been  sentenced  to  “  four  months  imprisonment  in  the 
House  of  Commons  1  ”  In  this  case,  we  fancy  the  reporter 
must  have  been  in  the  same  exhilarated  condition  as  his 
American  brother,  who  ended  his  account  of  a  city  banquet 
with  the  frank  admission  :  “It  is  not  distinctly  remembered 
by  anyboily  present  who  made  tlie  last  speech  1  ” 

Not  long  since,  one  of  our  daily  instructors  gave  the 
British  public  the  interesting  infoniiation  that  twenty-five 
Russian  men-of-war  were  preparing  to  proceed  to  the  Black 
Sea  “  to  take  part  in  the  autumn  manoeuvres  next  summer;  ” 
and  another  announced  that  a  particular  composition  of 
Beethoven’s  would  be  performed  at  the  Monday  popular 
concerts  the  ensuing  Saturday.  One  morning  paper,  with 
loose  geographical  notions,  placed  Victoria  in  south  Austra¬ 
lia,  and  another  transformed  that  colony  into  an  island; 
while  the  leading  journal  itself,  oblivious  of  the  existence 
of  the  Medway,  told  us  of  an  ironclad  being  turned  into 
the  Thames  from  Chatham  dockyard.  Forgetting  its  Lein- 
priere,  the  same  great  authority  likened  the  sleeping-cabin 
of  the  Khedive’s  yacht  to  “  a  very  temple  of  Mortius ;  ” 
ignoring  royal  cousinship,  it  dubbed  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
the  Prince  of  Wales’s  “  uncle ;  ”  and  one  fine  morning 
startled  its  readers  by  announcing,  that  upon  one  dag  in  a 
certain  week,  one  hundred  and  forty  cases  of  cholera  oc¬ 
curred  in  Naples  in  forty-eight  hours.  This  extraordinary 
item  of  intelligence  came  from  a  special  corresjiondent,  and 
“specials”  are  allowed,  like  iwets,  a  good  deal  of  license. 
During  the  late  war,  one  of  them  telegr.iphed  to  a  London 
paper  that  an  English  officer  had  delivered  messages  from 
the  Queen,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Duke  ot  Cam¬ 
bridge,  congratulating  the  Emperor  of  Germany  upon  his 
successes  in  France.  Of  course,  the  story  was  untrue,  and 
very  quiekly  officially  declared  so ;  but  while  the  matter 
was  of  such  high  moment  as  to  necessitate  the  Premier 
himself  setting  it  right  in  Parliament,  the  author  of  the 
canard  coolly  wrote  a  few  days  afterwards :  “  Tlie  messages 
in  question  were  of  a  purely  personal  character,  and  in  no 
way  concerned  the  successes  of  the  German  arms.  I  has¬ 
ten  to  rectify  the  slight  error  that  happened  in  the  statement 
I  transmitted  1  ”  lliere  was  something  more  then  a  slight 
error  in  a  paragraph  in  a  Yorkshire  newspaper  expressing 
great  regret  at  having  to  record  “the  death  of  the  father 
of  the  Liverpool  eouncil,  Alderman  Cooper,  who  is  seventy- 
eight  years  of  age,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  council 
for  over  eighty  years.”  A  remarkable  man  that! 

Advertisers  are  adepts  at,  ambiguity.  A  lady  advertises 
her  desire  to  obtain  a  husband  “  with  a  Roman  nose  having 
strong  religious  tendencies.”  “  A  spinster  particularly  fond 
of  children  ”  informs  the  public  that  she  “  wishes  for  two  or 
three,  having  none  of  her  otrn.”  Someboily  wants  “  a  young 
man  to  look  after  a  horse  of  the  Methodist  persuasion;”  a 
draper  desires  to  meet  with  an  assistant  who  would  “take 
an  active  and  energetic  interest  in  a  small  first-class  trade, 
and  in  a  qiiiet  family ;  ”  and  a  Boston  chemist  advertises 
“  the  gentleman  who  left  his  stomach  for  analysis  will  please 
call  and  get  it,  together  with  tlie  result.”  Slipshod  Eng¬ 
lish  is  not,  however,  confined  to  the  advertisement  column^ 
or  we  should  not  be  able  to  read  of  the  shooting  of  a  wild¬ 
cat  “  by  a  little  boy  five  feet  eight  inches  long ;  ”  of  a  pro¬ 
cession,  which  “was  very  fine,  and  nearly  two  miles  in 
length,  as  was  also  the  prayer  of  Mr.  Perry,  the  chaplain ;  ^ 
nor  should  we  be  “  much  scandalized  to  note  the  fact, 
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that  “  Miis  Cony,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
Admiral  Ity  officials,  named  the  ship  yesterday,  and  she  was 
quietly  warped  out  to  her  moorings  in  the  river  by  ropes.” 
An  American  paper,  dilating  upon  the  success  attained  by 
s  “  selt-inade  man,”  said  he  “  arrived  in  California  twenty 
years  ago  with  only  one  shirt  to  bis  back  ;  and  since  then, 
baa  contrived,  hy  close  application  to  business,  to  accumu¬ 
late  over  ten  millions."  Pres.  Taylor’s  celebrated  bull: 
<*  We  are  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  continue  to  cher- 
iih  relations  of  amity  with  the  rest  of  mankind,”  is  pretty 
£iirly  matched  by  one  perpetrated  by  an  English  theatrical 
paper,  which,  after  announcing  a  forthcoming  benefit  per- 
tomuince,  went  on  :  “  Of  course,  every  one  kUI  be  there,  and 
fur  the  edification  of  those  who  are  absent,  a  full  report  will 
be  found  in  our  next  paper.” 

In  our  grandliathers*  days,  the  hunting  out  of  comical 
cross-readings  was  a  favorite  diversion  of  small  witlings; 
such  things  are  only  produced  now  by  sheer  accident, 
when,  in  “  making  up  ”  for  the  press,  a  portion  of  a  column 
of  type  gets  mysteriously  impirted  into  a  place  where  it 
has  no  manner  of  business,  tnereby  causing  things  to  be¬ 
come,  as  Yankees  term  it,  considerably  mixed.  By  the 
intrusion  of  the  termination  of  a  criminal  trial  into  an 
operatic  criticism,  a  panegyrical  account  of  a  new  singer 
finished  up  with,  “  he  was  sentenced  to  five  years’  penal 
servitude,  so  that  society  will  fur  some  time  be  freed  from 
the  infliction  of  his  presence.”  By  part  of  a  report  of  a 
public  meeting  straying  into  one  about  the  accidents  on  a 
foggy  night,  it  was  made  to  appear  that  a  “  Mr.  Hmlson 
moved  the  Brandy  Quay  into  the  water.”  The  Queen, 
everybody  knows,  is  a  good  sailor ;  but  her  appearance 
upon  the  ijuarter-deck  as  captain,  would  certainly  astonish 
the  tars ;  yet  the  following  item  of  naval  intelligence  once 
graced  the  columns  of  a  morning  paper :  “  A  review  and 

mock  engagement  of  the  gunboat  flotilla  will  shortly  take 
place  in  the  presence  of  her  Majesty,  appointed  to  succeed 
Capt.  G.  T.  Gordon,  as  flag-captain  to  Sir  G.  F.  Seymour.” 
A  weekly  newspaper  lately  served  up  this  piece  of  hotch¬ 
potch  :  “  Yesterday,  a  coal-pcrter  named  John  Sharp  was 
received  into  the  chest  on  Friday  evening.  It  appears 
that  he  had  gone  to  the  Royal  Free  Hospital,  having  re¬ 
ceived  severe  bruises  about  the  Metropolitan  Market,  to 
purchase  a  horse,  and  seeing  one  to  please  him,  he  bought 
it;  he  took  it  home,  and  when  in  the  act  of  examining  it, 
the  animal  struck  out  and  kicked  him.”  A  country  paper 
contrived  to  beat  the  above  by  dexterously  combining  a 
parsL’raph  concerning  an  unlucky  dog  with  another  con¬ 
cerning  a  popular  preacher :  “  The  Rev.  J.  Thompson 
preached  to  a  large  congregation  last  Sunday.  This  was 
his  last  sermon  previous  to  his  departure  for  London.  He 
exhorted  his  brethren  and  sisters ;  and,  after  oflering  a  de¬ 
vout  prayer,  took  a  whim  to  cut  some  frantic  freaks.  He 
ran  up  the  High  Street,  and  down  Queen  Street  to  the 
college.  At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  some  boys 
Seized  him,  tied  a  tea-kettle  to  his  tail,  and  let  him  go.  A 
mat  crowd  gathered,  and  for  a  few  minutes  there  was  a 
uvely  scene.”  This  was,  however,  nothing  compared  with 
what  made  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mudge  mad.  The  doctor  had 
been  presented  with  a  gold-headed  cane,  and  the  same 
week  a  patent  pig-killing  and  sausage-making  machine  had 
been  tried  at  a  factory  in  the  place  of  which  he  was  pastor, 
“nie  writer  of  a  report  of  the  presentation  and  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  new  machine  for  the  local  newspaper,  thus  re¬ 
cords  the  accident  that  ensued :  “  The  inconsiderate 

Caxtonian  who  made  up  the  forms  of  the  paper,  got  the 
two  locals  mixed  up  in  a  frightful  manner ;  and  when  we 
went  to  press,  something  like  this  was  the  appalling  re¬ 
sult  :  Several  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mudge’s  friends  called  upon 
bim  yesterday,  and  after  a  brief  conversation,  the  unsus- 

Ek'ious  pig  was  seized  by  the  hind-legs,  and  slid  along  a 
esffi  until  he  reached  the  hot-water  tank.  His  friends 
explained  the  object  of  their  visit,  and  presented  him  with 
X  very  handsome  gold-headed  butcher,  who  grabbed  him 
by  the  tail,  swung  him  round,  slit  his  throat  from  ear  to 
exc.  xnd  in  less  than  a  minute,  the  carcass  was  in  the 
water.  Thereupon,  he  came  forward,  and  said  that  there 
were  times  when  ^e  feelings  overpowered  one ;  and  for 


that  reason  he  would  not  attempt  to  do  more  than  thank 
those  around  him  for  the  manner  in  which  such  a  huge 
animal  was  cut  into  fragments  was  simply  astonishing. 
The  doctor  concluded  his  remarks,  when  the  machine 
seized  him,  and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write 
it,  the  pig  was  cut  into  fragments  and  worked  up 
into  delicious  sausi^es.  The  occasion  will  long  be 
remembered  by  the  doctor’s  friends  as  one  of  the  most 
delightful  of  their  lives.  The  best  pieces  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  for  tenpence  a  pound ;  and  we  are  sure  that  those 
who  have  sat  so  long  under  his  ministry  will  rejoice  that  he 
has  been  treated  so  handsomely.”  We  cannot  vouch  for 
the  genuineness  of  the  foregoing  ;  but  wliether  it  be  genu¬ 
ine  or  manufactured,  it  would  ^  difficult  to  find  a  more 
complete  specimen  of  a  typographical  mixture. 


THEFTS  FROM  AN  OLD  KEEPSAKE. 

Here  and  there,  on  old-fashioned  drawing-room  tables, 
especially  those  of  ancient  maiden  ladies  in  the  country,  may 
still  be  seen,  ranged  in  prim  array,  those  delightful  old  an¬ 
nuals  which  our  grandfathers  used  to  present  to  their 
children.  They  are  bound  in  russia,  in  plain  black  leather, 
in  crimson  silk,  in  vellum,  or  in  morocco ;  on  the  first  page 
is  a  circular  space  surrounded  hy  a  design  of  Cupids  and 
flowers.  In  this  you  m^  observe  the  distinguished  auto- 

fraph  of  the  donor :  “  To  Matilda,  from  her  aflectionate 
Incle.”  The  volume  is  entitled  “  The  Souvenir,”  “  The 
Keepsake,”  “  Friendship’s  Offering,”  “ 'The  Annual,”  and 
so  on.  As  for  the  contents,  they  are  all  as  much  alike  as 
this  day’s  paper  is  like  yesterday’s.  Verse  forms  the  staple ; 
verse  of  a  fashion  now  nearly  extinct,  such  as  “  Lines  to  a 
Girl  Dancing,”  “From  the  Italian,”  “On  a  Child  Weep¬ 
ing,”  “  Stanzas  to  .  .  .  .  ”  —  neat,  workmanlike,  and  in¬ 
sipid.  With  these,  like  so  many  literary  sandwiches,  tales, 
sketches,  and  essaylets,  not  alwa^  so  remarkable  for  liters 
ary  power  as  for  smoothness.  The  tales  are  mostly  of  a 
romantic  order.  The  writers,  innocent  of  any  foreign 
experience  east  of  the  North  Foreland,  love  to  transport 
themselves  in  fancy  to  the  realms  of  the  rising  run,  — 

“  And  give  yon,  mixed  with  western  sentimentalism. 

Some  glimpses  of  the  finest  orientalism.” 

Like  Moore,  in  “  Lalla  Rookh,”  they  delight  in  palm-trees 
and  rose-gardens ;  they  linger  in  the  dangerous  alcoves  of 
the  seraglio,  among  imprisoned  beauties  with  melting  eyes 
and  languishing  sighs;  their  pages  are  all  aglow  with 
Deevs,  Fakeers,  Brahmins,  and  Circassians;  the  scenery 
is  softer  than  ever  human  eye  has  seen,  or  more  rugged 
and  wild  than  ever  pencil  of  painter  has  drawn.  So,  in 
the  quiet  country  homes  of  England,  the  imaginations  of 
the  girls  were  drawn  away  from  their  dull  and  quiet  sur¬ 
roundings  to  wild  and  wonderful  visions  of  love  and  adven¬ 
ture,  which  might  have  been  dangerous  were  they  not  too 
unreal  and  unlike  any  possible  earthly  life  to  do  Uiem  any 
harm.  Sometimes,  turning  over  the  pages,  one  may  chance 
upon  a  story  of  such  weird  and  terrible  fancy  that  it  lingers 
forever  in  the  memory.  One  such  I  remember,  but  forget 
where  I  read  it.  It  was  call  “  The  Scape-goat.”  Lao^en 
with  the  sins  of  the  people,  the  hapless  beast  was,  as  we 
know,  driven  forth  into  the  wilderness,  there  to  perish. 
The  story  relates  how,  on  a  certain  occasion,  the  miserable 
man  intrusted  with  the  task  of  driving  it  forth,  wandered 
too  far  from  the  camp  and  missed  the  track;  how  night 
fell,  and  he  stra^-ed  still  farther  from  the  track,  till,  when 
day  broke,  he  was  hopelessly  lost.  Perishing  with  famine, 
he  kills  and  eats  the  scape-goat,  taking  thus  upon  hitnsel/  the 
sins  of  the  camp.  How  the  idea  is  worked  up  I  forget,  only 
I  remember  so  far,  and  the  shuddering  horror  which  fell 
upon  my  own  mind  when  I  read  the  story,  as  a  hoy. 

The  tales,  however,  are  not  all  Oriental.  Many,  obe¬ 
dient  to  the  influences  of  the  great  Peninsular  war,  are  laid 
in  Spain,  and  tell  of  intrigues  and  perils  among  the  dusk¬ 
eyed  damsels  of  Madrid  and  Barcelona.  Guitars,  fans, 
mantillas,  duennas,  and  closed  jalousies,  form  almost  as 
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(rood  a  settiDS  as  palm-trees,  rose-gardens,  and  the  inevita¬ 
ble  voice  of  the  bulbul. 

AVhen  one  opens  these  books,  one  feels,  somehow,  as  if 
there  was  a  greater  gulf  than  that  indicated  by  the  lapse  of 
forty  years  between  ourselves  and  the  last  generation  but 
one.  Ix)ok,  fur  instance,  at  this  frontispiece  picture  of 
Lady  Stdina  in  the  bloom  of  her  youth.  First  cover  the 
face.  Of  whom  does  it  remind  you?  With  little  cork¬ 
screw  curls  hanging  at  each  side,  and  a  cluster  of  corkscrew 
curls  at  top,  kept  in  position  by  a  vast  comb,  it  is  —  yes  — 

;res,  it  must  be  —  that  dear  old  maiden  lady  you  know,  who 
ives  in  her  pretty  little  house  so  daintily  kept,  all  alone 
with  her  ancient  servant.  She  wears  her  h-air  in  exactly  the 
same  fashion  still,  mindful  of  the  havoc  wrought  by  those 
curls  forty  years  since.  Other  fashions  may  change ;  she 
has  given  up  the  gigot  sleeves,  her  waist  has  sunk  a  good 
six  inches  below  the  old  fashion  of  her  youth ;  but  those 
curls  —  those  curls  —  death  alone,  or  baldness,  shall  part 
her  from  them.  Then  uncover  the  face,  ami  you  have  the 
old  lady  herself  when  she  was  a  bright  young  girl  of  twenty, 
dreaming  of  love  and  children  and  all  the  agitations  and 
anxieties  of  motherhood.  Poor  thing  I  Would  she  have 
been  happier  had  her  dreams  come  true  than  she  is  now, 
with  her  life  like  a  sheltered  mountain  tarn,  undisturbed 
by  any  winds,  bright,  cold,  passionless,  and  unwanned  by 
any  sun  T 

And  then  the  men  of  the  stories.  They  drink  punch,  — 
every  man  drinks  punch  in  vast  quantities,  —  such  as  ten 
men  in  these  degenerate  days  could  scarcely  carry.  Were 
tlieir  digestions  then  of  cast-iron  ?  They  never  smoke.  A 
cigar  is  a  sign  of  reckless  dissipation,  or  else  a  mark  of 
foreign  travel.  Even  in  Bob  Sawyer’s  party  of  medical 
students  not  one  of  them  proposes  a  pipe  or  mentions  the 
word  “  tobacco.”  Wonderful !  They  wear  high  stocks, 
tight-fitting  garments,  and  faces  clean-shaven,  save  for  a 
mutton-chop  whisker.  The  word  mustache  is  written  in 
italics,  as  something  foreign  and  strange.  They  dine 
together  off  a  rump  and  dozen ;  they  upset  the  watchman 
in  his  box,  and  fignt  the  Charley ;  they  arrange  duels  as 
the  necessary  accompaniment  of  the  highest  civilization ; 
they  travel  by  stage-coaches,  and  have  great  adventures  in 
road-side  inns;  an  occasional  highwayman  rides  masked 
across  Bagshot  Heath ;  and  along  the  road  to  the  North 
clatter  the  post-chaises  which  hasten  to  Gretna  Green. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  picture.  We  are  aonscious 
of  a  strange  calm.  We  are  still  in  the  time  of  King  Lei¬ 
sure,  in  the  last  years  of  his  rule,  but  disturbed  by  the 
footfall  of  the  approaching  usurper,  King  Struggle.  No 
one  is  in  a  hurry.  No  one  wants  to  invent  things.  Why 
should  new  things  come  to  disturb  people?  No  one  wants 
to  drive  faster  than  his  neighbor;  no  one  seems  to  trouble 
himself  about  change.  We  are  between  1820  and  1830; 
the  Reform  Bill  is  a  good  way  ahead  ;  railways  are  not  yet 
built ;  steam  is  disagreeably  forcing  its  way  into  machinery, 
but  that  does  not  much  affect  London ;  hoys  go  to  Margate; 
stage-coaches  to  happy  Hampstead  and  breezy  Hornsey. 
We  do  not  ask  for  statute  holidays,  and  the  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  is  still  a  time  of  quiet  industry  and  leisurely  labor, 
like  all  the  rest  of  the  week.  In  every  sketch,  every  tale, 
every  poem  of  this  time,  there  breathes  this  air  of  unhurried 
preparation.  There  is  no  scamping  of  work,  no  haste  to  fix 
down  one  idea  and  scamper  off  to  catch  another ;  rather, 
having  one  idea,  our  writers  love  to  dwell  upon  it  and  lin¬ 
ger  over  it,  till  every  thing  has  been  said  that  can  be  said 
upon  it.  Painters  illustrate  the  thoughts  of  the  poets,  poets 
those  of  the  painter.  No  one  is  urged  to  be  quick ;  there  is 
no  stimulus  of  haste  ;  and  if  we  lose  somewhat  in  crispness 
and  smartness,  we  certainly  gain  more  in  care  and  polish 
and  smoothness. 

AVhy  all  this  preamble  ?  It  is  because  I  have  before  me, 
lent  by  a  friend,  an  old  manuscript  volume  containing  most 
of  the  contributions  to  the  “Keepsake”  of  1828,  in  the 
handwriting  of  their  authors.  An  unknown  pen  has  sup¬ 
plied  a  table  of  contents  with  the  names  of  such  writers  as 
he  supposed  would  prove  interesting.  The  first  thing  one 


does  under  such  circumstances  is  to  turn  over  the  leaves. 
•They  wrote  better  forty-five  years  ago,  more  clearly, 
with  more  character,  because  they  wrote  slower.  They 
had  not  such  good  paper  to  write  on ;  indeed,  most  of  the 
contributions  are  on  rough,  coarse  paper  that  we  should  now 
use  for  wrapping  up  parcels.  You  see,  as  they  were  not  in 
such  a  hurry,  they  nad  no  need  for  the  smooth  paper  over 
which  our  pens  travel  so  fast.  Tlien  they  wrote  on  both 
sides,  because,  of  course,  the  printers  were  not  so  pressed  for 
time,  and  could  well  afford  the  little  delay  and  inconve¬ 
nience  caused  by  neglecting  the  modem  use.  All  the  papers 
are  anonymous,  not  because  the  authors  wished  to  be  un¬ 
known,  but  because,  as  it  is  explained  in  the  preface,  the 
generous  fellows  were  anxious  to  give  as  much  amusement 
as  possible  for  the  money,  and  so  preferred  that  their  read¬ 
ers  should  delight  themselves  during  the  year  with  guessing 
at  the  authorship  of  the  various  articles.  Fancy  ourselves 
spending  the  golden  hours  in  guessing  at  the  authorship  of 
all  the  articles  in  a  monthly  magazine  I  Gentle  reader,  try 
and  guess  who  wrote  these  pages.  If  you  will  honestly 
spend  a  week  or  so  over  this  exciting  amu.sement,  and  then 
cannot  find  out,  I  will  ask  the  editor  to  tell  you  privately ; 
and  as  Rabelais  says,  much  good  will  you  get  for  your 
pains. 

Upon  my  word,  a  strong  table  of  contents  I  A  poem  by 
Tom  Moore,  another  by  rercy  B.  Shelley,  another  by  Sir 
James  Mackintosh :  contributions  by  Leigh  Hunt ;  the 
author  of  “  Gilbert  Earle ;  ”  and  a  brace  of  epigrams  from 
the  immortal  S.  T.  C.  This  is  serious :  a  poem  by  Tom 
Moore,  not  inclmled  in  his  published  works  ?  One  by 
Shelley  ?  Papers  by  Leigh  Hunt  ?  I  hasten  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Museum  ;  the  “  Keepsake  ”  of  1828  is  not  there.  Thus 
fate  loves  to  mock  us.  I  search  the  bookstalls  in  vain. 
Fin.ally  I  succeed  in  getting  a  copy  from  the  University  li¬ 
brary.  The  poem  by  Moore  is  not  in  it,  nor  are  the  epi¬ 
grams  by  S.  T.  C.  One  of  these,  however,  I  find  published 
in  the  “  Keepsake  ”  for  1829.  But  here  is  something ;  here 
is  the  poem  called  “  Sadok  the  Wanderer,”  which  the  table 
of  contents  asserts  to  be  by  Shelley. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  go  into  ecstasies  if  they  find 
a  hitherto  unpublished  fragment  of  a  great  poet  —  a  chip 
from  his  marble,  a  croquis  made  to  try  his  pen,  a  wanton 
vagary  in  rhyme,  the  indolent  effort  of  an  idle  hour,  a  boy¬ 
ish  flight  ere  yet  his  wings  are  fledged.  Most  poets  have 
collected  their  own  verses  and  suppressed  those  they  did 
not  wish  to  acknowledge.  Thus  no  one  would  care  greatly 
to  see  again  the  youthful  poems  which  are  no  longer  in¬ 
cluded  in  “  Tennyson’s  Poems.”  Finding  such  flotsam  and 
jetsam  as  the  authors  have  cast  overboard  is  very  seldom 
productive  of  much  profit;  and  if  poets  have  purposely 
omitted  from  their  collections  verses  contributed  to  periodi¬ 
cals  and  ephemerides,  it  is  only  fair  to  suppose  that  they 
considered  them  worthy  of  oblivion.  There  will,  however, 
always  attach  some  interest  —  an  interest  of  curiosity  —  to 
these  neglected  and  forgotten  productions  of  genius.  We 
would  not  willingly  allow  a  single  line  written  by  a  great 
poet,  a  single  curve  drawn  by  a  great  artist,  to  perish ;  we 
would  save,  if  we  could,  every  half  thought,  crude,  rouffh, 
unfinished,  which  he  has  essayed  to  express.  The  feeling 
holds  even  with  lesser  bards,  and  all  the  more  when  the 
verses  appear  to  have  merit  of  their  own. 

I  had  written  the  above,  when,  like  a  drop  of  cold  water 
down  my  back,  came  the  bought  that  perhaps  “  Sadok  the 
Wanderer  ”  was  not  Shelley’s  at  all.  First,  the  handwrit¬ 
ing,  it  seemed  too  good ;  men  the  lines  themselves,  they 
seemed  too  bad.  Again,  Shelley  in  1828  had  been  dead  for 
six  years,  and  the  preface  speaks  of  the  authors  as  living 
men ;  and  Mrs.  Shelley,  who  collected  all  the  fragments 
with  such  pious  care,  would  surely  have  heard  of  this. 
With  many  misgivings  I  took  the  MS.  to  one  who  has  a 
right  to  speak  about  Shelley’s  handwriting,  because  he 
knows  it  better  than  any  living  man.  He  dashed  mv  hopw 
to  the  ground  at  once  :  “  Not  Shelley’s  hand,  not  Snelley’s 
style.” 

Lying  table  of  contents  1  what  enmity  did  thy  compiler 
bear  to  me  —  not  born  when  he  wrote  —  that  he  should  do 
this  thing  ? 
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1872.] 

We  must  give  up  Shelley  —  O  mendacious  table  of  con- 
—  and  fall  back  upon  our  Moore.  His  verses  are 
written  in  a  small,  clear,  and  rather  crabbed  hand,  such 
a  hand  as  we  find  in  one  accustomed  to  much  writing  of 
Greek ;  a  rapid  hand,  a  neat  hand.  The  verses,  which 
are  evidently  not  a  copy,  but  just  as  they  were  written, 
with  a  few  trifling  corrections,  did  not  appear  in  the  “  Reep- 
aake  ”  at  all,  for  some  reason  impossible  to  explain.  Nor 
do  I  remember  seeing  them  in  any  of  the  collections  of 
Moore’s  works.  Here  they  are  :  — 

“  Let  lu  listen  to  the  song 
Which  hath  met  and  mocked  our  car 

All  the  witched  even  long 
In  the  forest  far  and  near  I 

‘  Come  along  I  Come  along  I  ’ 

“  Again,  again,  0  pretty  song. 

Pretty  sylvan  melody ! 

Thee  the  lark  who  soarcth  high. 

Or  the  dove  who  loves  to  wail. 

Or  the  paler  nightingale 
( Singing  like  a  voice  forgot, 

Sad  and  sweet),  may  equal  not.” 

Leigh  Hunt  belongs  to  a  class  of  literary  men  now  be¬ 
coming  extinct.  To  an  idolatrous  love  of  books  he  added 
a  delicate  sensitiveness  which  only  wanted  strength  and 
grasp  to  make  him  one  of  our  greatest  writers.  He  is  the 
Hawthorne  of  England  ;  he  delights  in  half-tints,  subdued 
lii^hts,  touches  of  color,  suggestion  rather  than  delineation. 

revels  in  memories  of  books ;  he  is  haunted  by  thoughts 
he  has  formed  in  old  tomes ;  he  loves  to  recur  to  them, 
dwelling  on  them  with  regretful  fondness.  So  he  follows 
rather  tnan  leads,  and  can  never  be  popular  save  with  those 
bibliophiles  who  find  no  scent  like  the  perfume  of  Russia 
leather.  Yet  he  always  commands  respect,  and  his  books 
take  an  honorable  place  upon  the  shelves.  My  “  Keepsake  ” 
has  half  a  dozen  sttetches  by  him,  called  “  Dreams  on  the 
Border  Land  of  Poetry,”  which  I  should  like  to  quote  in 
full.  As  this  cannot  be,  let  me  take  one  or  two.  They  are 
only  thoughts  for  songs,  mere  memoranda  for  verse  ;  stray 
fancies  of  a  would-be  poet ;  tiny  fragments  of  imagination  ; 
but  they  are  delicate,  sweet,  and  altogether  lovely.  Read 
what  he  says  on  the  bust  of  Bacchus  :  — 

“  Gigantic,  earnest,  luxuriant,  his  head  a  very  bower  of  hair 
and  ivy,  his  look  a  mixture  of  threat  and  re-assurance  ;  and  the 
giving  of  pleasure,  the  roughness  of  wine,  is  in  his  eyes,  and  the 
sweetness  of  it  on  his  lips.  Annibal  Caracci  would  have  painted 
each  a  face  and  grown  jealous  when  his  mistress  looked  at  it. 

“To  those  shoulders  belong  the  hands  that  lifted  the  satyr  by 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  played  with  the  lion’s  mouth  as  with 
a  dog’s. 

“  Cannot  you  see  the  glow  in  the  face,  even  though  sculptured  f 
—  a  noontide  of  the  south  in  its  strength,  with  dark  wells  in  the 
eves,  under  locks  and  sunny  leaves  1  The  geniality  of  his  father 
Jove  is  in  it,  with  the  impetuosity  of  wine ;  liut  it  is  the  lord,  not 
the  servant,  of  wine ;  the  urger  of  the  bowl  among  the  divinities, 
when  the  pulses  of  heaven  are  in  a  movement  with  song  and 
dance,  and  goddess  by  the  side  of  god  looks  downward. 

“Such  did  he  appear  when  Ariadne  turned  pale  with  loving 
him,  and  he  said,  with  divine  insolence  in  his  eye,  ‘  Am  I  not 
better  than  a  mortal  1  ’  ” 

Here  is  one  called  “  A  Sight  of  the  Gods  :  ”  — 

"  I  sat  upon  a  green  platform  under  pines,  my  legs  resting 
over  the  edge  upon  a  natural  step ;  and  a  valley  lay  before  me, 
in  a  heath ;  oval,  perfect,  with  hills  in  the  distance  And  I  said, 
‘By  the  love  I  bear  you,  visions  of  beauty,  come  before  me  and 
play  in  magniticent  shows.' 

“  And  they  came. 

“  And  I  saw  gods  and  white  goddesses,  of  mighty  stature,  but 
lovely,  for  coarseness  was  not  discernible  in  their  features,  but  all 
beauty.  And  they  floated  in  and  aliout,  as  my  thought  suni- 
inoncd  them,  reclining  in  the  air  in  the  easiness  of  their  will. 

“  There  was  Apollo,  and  he  slew  the  Python  in  a  twilight ; 
and  Aurora  came,  and  the  morn  broke  with  gold  and  roses ;  and 
the  Graces,  and  the  whole  place  became  white  with  lilies  ;  and 
there  was  Paris,  giving  the  apple,  and  the  Muses ;  and  Hercules 
and  Alcesto;  and  Pan,  Pomona,  llylas,  and  Zephyrus  and  Flora, 
tad  tue  ll^periddS.  Zephyr  took  Flora  in  the  air  with  a  net,  a^ 


the  Italian  poet  sings ;  and  the  twins  of  Leda  paased  with  their 
dancing  lights;  and  Hercules  led  along  Alceste,  who,  in  the 
faintness  of  her  death,  had  been  as  mighty  as  he. 

“  Sometimes  music  poured  as  from  a  hundred  fountains,  and 
sometimes  a  goddess  called.  Not  a  leaf  then  stirred,  —  but  the 
silence  trembled.  I  heard  Venus  speak,  which  was  as  if  there 
should  never  be  sorrow  more.” 

Here  is  an  epigram  by  Coleridge.  A  marginal  note  re¬ 
fers  me  to  “  Owen’s  Epigrams,”  and  also  to  “  Notes  and 
Queries,”  first  series.  I  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  hunt 
up  the  references,  but  I  copy  out  the  epigram.  No  doubt 
it  will  be  as  new  to  most  of  my  readers  as  it  was  to  me. 

“  Sly  Belzebub  took  all  occasions 
To  try  Job’s  constancy  and  patience. 

He  took  bis  honor,  took  his  health. 

He  took  his  children,  took  his  wealth. 

His  servants,  horses,  oxen,  cows,  — 

But  cunning  Satan  did  not  take  his  spouse. 

“  But  Heaven,  that  brings  out  good  from  evil. 

And  loves  to  disappoint  the  Devil, 

Had  predetermined  to  restore 
Twofold  all  he  had  before ; 

His  servants,  horses,  oxen,  cows. 

Short-sighti'd  Devil  I  not  to  take  his  spouse  1  ” 

Here  is  a  name  which  is  slowly,  however  undeservedly, 
floating  away  from  men’s  memories.  Yet  Sir  James  Mack¬ 
intosh  was  worthy  of  a  longer  remembrance.  That  busy 
and  active  brain,  always  at  work  through  a  life  of  nearly 
seventy  years,  ought  not  to  be  altogether  forgotten  after 
only  forty  years.  He  was,  each  in  turn,  physician,  barris¬ 
ter,  political  writer,  judge  in  Bombay,  and  member  of  Par¬ 
liament:  always  a  writer  of  verse.  Yet  who  remembers 
now  his  “  VindicisB  Gallicae,”  his  defence  of  Peltier,  his 
History  of  England,  and  all  the  many  works  which  came 
from  his  pen  '{  I  find  a  set  of  verses  in  my  “  Keepsake,” 
pretty,  if  not  strong,  attributed  to  him.  Whether  they  be 
nis  or  not,  I  have  no  means  of  telling.  Here  are  two 
stanzas :  — 

"  Hark  I  The  winter  wind  is  singing. 

And  the  spirit  of  the  year 
Snowy  flowers  white  is  flinging 
Gently  far  and  near 
(Such  as  lie  on  a  maiden  dead). 

On  the  hoar  Deccinber’s  head. 

“  Yet  another  winter  day 

And  the  snowy  flow’r  is  flown  ; 

Yet  another  morning  gray. 

And  the  year  is  gone  1 
Gone,  where  all  have  gone  before. 

To  the  sea  without  a  shore.” 

We  must  make  no  more  extracts,  and  close  our  volume. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  the  old  fashion  of  presents  was  the  best 
one.  In  my  wanderings  abroad,  I  have  fallen  among  many 
of  my  colonial  countrymen,  and  have  observed  a  trait  among 
them  which  I  believe  to  be  purely  national.  Every  young 
Englishman  stationed  abroad,  whether  in  the  civil  or  mili¬ 
tary  service,  possesses  a  small  library,  varying  from  ten  to 
fifty  volumes,  which  he  always  carries  about  with  him,  and 
regards  with  an  idolatrous  veneration.  His  first  care,  in 
pitching  his  camp,  is  to  “  put  up  his  books.”  He  does  this 
solemnly,  as  if  it  was  an  act  of  worship.  Once  done,  the 
books  are  off  his  mind,  because  he  never,  by  any  chance, 
opens  one  of  them.  You  may  take  them  down  if  you  like  ; 
vou  will  find  them  all  to  be  presents  Irom  female  relations, 
they  are  nicely  bound.  They  are  mostly  religious,  with 
pretty  titles  :  “  Drops  of  Comfort,”  “  Words  of  Guidance.” 
and  the  like ;  books  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
young  subaltern  or  aspiring  merchant  in  the  colonies. 
Sometimes  you  will  find  them  of  a  severe  turn.  Thus,  you 
may  light  upon  Pollok’s  “  Course  of  Time,”  Akenside’s 
“  Pleasures  of  Imagination,”  Young’s  “  Night  Thoughts  ;  ” 
and  other  standard  works  of  an  interesting  and  useful  char¬ 
acter.  Looking  upon  these  dreary  gift-books  of  the  present 
day,  I  have  always  thought  that  I  would  much  rather,  very 
much  rather,  have  a  complete  series  of  the  poor  old  despised 
“  Keepsake.” 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 
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BT  RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR,  B.A.,  AUTHOR  OF  “  THE  SUN,” 

“OTHER  WORLDS,”  ETC.,  ETC. 

When  we  contemplate  the  heavena  on  a  calm,  clear  night, 

“  When  all  the  deep  unsounded  shies 
Shudder  with  sileut  stars,” 

the  mind  is  impressed  with  the  feeling  that  an  intense  and 
solemn  calm  prevails  amid  the  celestial  depths.  Nor  are 
other  thoughts  suggested  when  we  consider  the  daily  and 
yearly  motions  of  the  great  star-sphere ;  tor  we  know  that 
these  motions  are  but  apparent.  The  “  mystic  dome  ”  re¬ 
mains  unalterably  £xed,  while  the  small  orb  on  which  we 
live  rotates  and  'revolves  within  it,  bringing  tiesh  star- 
regions  into  view.  N.iy,  year  passes  after  year,  and  cen¬ 
tury  after  century,  yet,  to  ordinary  vision,  the  heavens 
remain  unchanged  in  aspect ;  so  that  to  the  astronomer,  as 
well  as  to  the  star-gazer,  the  stars  present  the  aptest  em¬ 
blems  of  fixity  and  immutability. 

But  when  we  substitute  for  what  is  seen  by  the  bodily  eye 
the  lessons  conveyed  to  the  mental  vision,  the  starry  heav¬ 
ens  are  recognized  as  the  scene  of  the  most  stupendous 
activity  and  the  mightiest  energy,  accompanied  by  a  mar¬ 
vellous  degree  of  mutability.  We  have  at  once  the  evidence 
of  intense  vitality  and  of  continual  decay. 

For  every  star  is  a  sun.  There  may  not,  indeed,  be  a 
single  star  which  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  orb  that 
rules  our  day  and  governs  our  seasons,  the  source  alike  of 
all  the  light  and  lile  and  energy  on  this  earth,  and  of  all  the 
forms  of  force  throughout  the  planetary  scheme.  Many 
stars  may  be  smaller  suns  than  ours,  many  may  give  out 
less  light  and  heat,  and  many  may  rule  over  less  important 
systems.  But  every  star  is  a  self-luminous  orb,  comparable 
with  our  sun  in  energy  and  splendor.  Many  are  far  larger 
than  he  is,  mightier  in  their  sway  over  dependent  orbs,  and 
the  sources  of  far  larger  supplies  of  light  and  heat  than 
those  which  our  sun  distributes  to  the  worlds  which  circle 
around  him.  Taking  one  star  with  another,  it  may  be  truly 
said  that  the  stars  arc,  on  the  average,  at  least  as  important 
as  the  orb  which  we  call  “  our  sun.” 

But  remembering  all  the  wonders  recently  revealed  re¬ 
specting  the  sun,  —  the  mighty  outbursts  by  which  luminous 
matter  is  Hung  a  hundred  thousand  miles  from  his  surface, 
the  tornadoes  which  rage  in  his  atmosphere,  carrying  vast 
vaporous  masses  over  a  hundred  miles  in  every  second  of 
time,  and  the  vast  openings  called  spots,  within  which  a 
hundred  orbs  like  our  earth  could  be  contained,  —  how  won¬ 
derful  becomes  the  thought  that  each  one  of  the  stars  seen 
on  the  darkest  night  is  the  scene  of  similar  displays  I  The 
minutest  star  we  can  discern,  possesses,  in  the  merest  frac¬ 
tion  of  its  action,  a  supply  of  power  competent  in  a  single 
instant  to  destroy  a  thousand  such  worlds  as  ours.  Yet 
even  this  seems  nothing  by  comparison  with  the  lesson 
taught  us  by  the  telescope.  The  stars  we  see  may  be 
counted  by  the  thousand ;  nor  does  the  man  live  whose 
sight  is  so  keen  that  be  could  in  the  whole  heavens  count 
ten  thousand  stars.  But  with  a  small  telescope,  such  as  we 
may  see  in  half  the  opticians’  shops  in  London,  st^^rs  are 
brought  iuto  view  which  (in  the  whole  heavens)  must  be 
counted  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  Already,  with  such  a 
telescope,  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  stars  have 
been  not  merely  counted,  but  mapped  and  catalogued,  in 
the  northern  hemisphere ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  south¬ 
ern  hemisphere  is  tar  richer.  All  these,  as  surely  as  those 
which  deck  our  heavens,  are  suns  like  our  own.  Yet  even 
these  arc  but  few  compared  with  those  which  can  be  seen 
with  large  telescopes.  The  eighteen-inch  working  tele¬ 
scopes  ot  the  llerschels  would  show  over  the  whole  heavens 
many  millions  of  stars ;  the  great  four-ibot  telescope  of  the 
elder  Herscbel,  many  times  more ;  the  great  Rosse  six-foot 
mirrur,  more  than  a  thousand  millions  of  suns,  each  instinct 
with  such  energy  as  makes  our  sun  a  fitting  ruler  of  the 
worlds  which  circle  round  him. 

Again,  the  stars  seem  fixed  on  the  celestial  concave.  A 
thousand  years  ago  the  constellations  were  as  they  now  arc. 


and  a  thoiisnnd  years  hence  they  will  be  unchanged,  save 
to  the  scrutinizing  eye  of  the  astronomer.  Yet  in  reality, 
every  one  of  the  orbs  we  see,  all  the  hundreds  of  thuu!>ands 
of  stars  revealed  by  small  telescopes,  all  the  millions  on 
millions  brought  into  our  ken  by  the  labors  of  tlie  ller¬ 
schels,  are  urging  their  way  through  space  with  a  velocity 
so  enormous  that  all  ordinary  forms  of  motion  seem  abso¬ 
lute  rest  by  comparison.  Taking  one  star  with  another,  it 
may  be  salely  stated  that  on  the  average  the  stars  travel 
through  space  at  a  rate  of  at  least  three  hundred  miles  per 
minute.  At  such  a  rate  our  sun,  with  all  his  family  of  plan¬ 
ets,  is  speeding  through  space;  and  each  star-sun,  as  it 
travels  with  like  speed  on  its  appointed  course,  carries  in 
like  manner  with  it  (we  may  bt^  well  assured)  a  scheme  of 
dependent  worlds,  ^e  mind  is  lost  in  the  thought  that 
myriads  of  millions  of  orbs,  suns  and  their  planets',  and  the 
muons  circling  around  these,  are  thus  being  carried  with 
inconceivable  velocity  through  space. 

But  if  the  indications  of  energy,  and  as  it  were  of  vital¬ 
ity,  tliroughout  the  universe  of  stars  are  remarkable,  not 
less  significant  are  the  signs  of  stellar  mutability.  There 
are  stars  in  our  heavens  which  no  longer  shine  with  the 
light  they'  once  possessed.  The  star  Alpha  of  the  Dragon, 
once  (as  its  letter  implies)  the  brightest  star  in  the  constel¬ 
lation,  and  also  notably  one  of  the  brightest  stars  in  the 
northern  heavens,  is  now  a  faint  and  inconspicuous  orb.  So 
also  the  star  Delta  of  the  Great  Bear,  the  middle  star  of 
the  set  of  seven  forming  the  Plough,  has  faded  from  a 
brightness  described  as  equal  to  that  of  the  remaining  six 
stars  of  the  Plough,  to  the  condition  of  a  fourth  magnitude 
star.  Both  these  changes  belong  to  the  last  few  centuries, 
the  latter  having  occurred  witbiii  the  last  two  hundred 
years.  Both  these  stars  gave  out  as  much  light  and  heat 
(at  least)  as  our  own  sun  only  a  few  generations  ago :  now 
their  lustre  has  been  reduced  to  less  than  one-fourth  of  its 
former  amount.  We  cannot  but  dwell  upon  the  thought  of 
the  condition  of  those  worlds  which  doubtless  circle  around 
these  faded  suns.  How  would  it  be  with  us,  if  our  sun 
gave  out  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  heat  and  light  we  now 
receive  from  him  ?  Or  if  the  sun’s  lustre  waned  to  thi^  ex¬ 
tent  during  the  next  six  or  seven  generations,  would  many 
races  now  existing  on  the  earth  be  able  to  endure  the 
change  ?  There  are  several  known  instances  also  where 
stars  nave  steadily  waxed  in  lustre,  or  have  shown  a  great¬ 
ly  increased  brightness,  for  several  years  in  succession, 
lotting  aside  the  steadily  variable  stars,  we  may  cite  as  a 
remarkable  instance,  the  star  Betelguex  in  Orion,  the  Alpha 
of  that  constellation.  This  star  has  shown  some  remarka¬ 
ble  and  most  perplexing  changes  of  brightness.  In  the 
years  1836 — 10  its  variations  “were  most  striking  and  con¬ 
spicuous,”  says  Sir  John  Herschel ;  “  but  within  the  years 
still  elapsed  they  have  become  much  less  conspicuous.”  In 
January,  1849,  ^ey  recommenced  ;  and  in  December,  1852, 
Mr  Fletcher  observed  the  star  brighter  than  Capella,  and  ac¬ 
tually  the  largest  star  in  the  northern  heavens.  It  would 
be  most  inconvenient  to  us  if  our  sun  were  liable  to  corres¬ 
ponding  changes  of  lustre.  The  change  of  Betelguex 
from  its  ordinary  brightness  to  a  brightness  equalling  that  of 
Capella,  corresponds  to  an  increase  of  light  and  hea%  which, 
if  exhibited  in  the  case  of  our  sun,  would  change  our  tem¬ 
perate  regions  into  true  torrid  zones,  and  make  the.  torrid 
zones  uninhabitable.  Yet  tliis  change  is  absolutely  insig¬ 
nificant  compared  with  that  which  has  been  noticed  in  the 
case  of  the  famous  variable  star  Eta  of  the  constellation 
Argo,  or  the  Ship.  For  this  star,  noted  of  old  by  Lacaille 
and  others  as  of  the  fourth  magnitude,  was  seen  by  Sir  J. 
Herschel  as  one  of  the  leading  brilliants  of  the  southern 
heavens ;  next  it  rose  to  so  great  a  degree  of  splen  lor  that 
Sirius  itself  was  all  but  surpassed ;  yet  now  this  star  can 
biirely  be  seen  with  the  unaided  eye.  Nor  are  the  changes 
of  lustre  observed  in  the  star  Mira,  or  Omicron  Ceti,  less 
remarkable,  though  the  astronomer  has  been  able  to  recog¬ 
nize  their  period  and  laws ;  fur  this  star  chanj^cs  from  the 
second  magnitude,  that  is,  from  a  lustre  equalling  that  of 
the  well-known  stars  of  the  Great  Bear,  to  a  magnitude 
lying  considerably  beneath  that  of  the  lowest  order  of  stars 
discernible  by  the  naked  eye.  The  change  is  as  remark- 
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•ble  as  though  the  lustre  of  our  sun  waned  periodically, 
until  we  received  less  than  the  hundredth  part  of  the  light 
jnd  heat  which  he  now  supplies  so  steadily.  When  we 
mention  that  the  star  continues  thus  invisible  for  rather  less 
than  five  months,  that  the  periods  of  increase  and  decrease 
gre  each  three  months  in  length,  and  that  the  star  retains 
its  greatest  lustre  tor  about  a  fortnight,  the  whole  series  of 
changes  occupying  about  three  hundred  and  thirty-one 
days,  it  will  be  seen  how  strange  must  be  the  condition  of 
vorlds  circling  around  this  variable  sun. 

But  there  is  amazing  variety  even  among  the  more  stead¬ 
fast  suns.  In  size,  for  instance,  or  at  least  in  the  quantity 
of  light  they  give  out,  they  dififer  most  remarkably  amongst 
each  other,  and  from  our  own  sun.  The  splendid  star  Sir¬ 
ius  is  at  least  two  thousand  times  larger  than  our  sun,  if  the 
light  he  gives  out  be  of  the  same  intrinsic  brightness  as 
that  emitted  by  the  sun.  This,  at  any  rate,  is  certain,  that 
our  sun,  placed  where  Sirius  is,  would  be  barely  visible 
from  our  present  standpoint.  We  know  this  lascaiise  the 
distance  of  Sirius  has  been  determined,  and  our  sun’s  lus¬ 
tre  has  been  compared  with  that  of  this  star.  But  it  is 
known  that  Aldebaran  and  Capclla,  Vega,  Castor,  Pollux, 
and  Procyon,  all  tlie  brightest  stars  in  our  northern  skies, 
are  far  larger  than  our  sun,  though  these  stars  are  so  far 
away  that  astronomers  have  been  unable  to  determine  tlieir 
true  distance.  They  are  certainly  so  far  away,  tit  lean*,  that 
our  sun,  placed  where  any  one  of  these  stars  is  now  situated, 
woul  1  be  barely  visible  to  the  naked  eye  from  the 
earth’s  present  position.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
excellent  reasons  for  believing  that  many  stars  are  smaller 
than  our  sun.  A  star  in  the  constellation  of  the  Swan,  one 
of  the  few  stars  whose  distance  is  known,  has  been  shown 
to  be  not  only  smaller  than  the  sun,  but  less  massive. 
Though  the  nearest  star  in  tlie  northern  heavens  (so  far  as 
present  observations  extend),  this  orb  shines  only  as  a  sixth 
magnitude  star;  that  is,  it  is  barely  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  Our  sun,  placed  at  the  same  distance,  would  shine  as 
a  third  magnitude  star.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  however, 
that  among  all  the  thousands  of  isolated  stars,  there  are 
probably  not  any  which  are  very  much  smaller  than  the 
Bun;  while  by  far  the  greater  number  appear  to  exceed  him 
several  hundreds  of  times  in  bulk.  It  would  seem,  then, 
that  our  sun  is  not  by  any  means  a  distinguished  orb  in  tlie 
Stella  system ;  nay,  that  he  is  so  inferior  to  the  greater 
number  of  known  stars,  that  he  must  be  regarded  as  scarce¬ 
ly  to  be  ranked  in  the  same  class  with  them. 

Equally  remarkable  are  the  varieties  of  structure  obser¬ 
vable  among  the  stars.  That  wonderful  instrument,  the 
ectroscope,  has  enabled  astronomers  to  tell  what  many  of 
c  stars  are  made  of,  and  in  what  condition  they  exist. 
Thus,  it  has  been  found  that  all  the  stars  owe  their  lustre  to 
intensity  of  heat,  a  fact  which  Ur.  Whewell  questioned  in 
his  “  Plurality  of  Worlds.”  'The  spectroscope  resolves  the 
light  of  a  star  into  the  same  rainbow-tinted  streak  of  light 
observed  when  the  light  of  a  bo<iy  at  a  white  heat  is  stud¬ 
ied  with  the  same  instrument.  Moreover,  the  rainbow- 
tinted  streak  is  crossed  by  dark  lines,  the  recognized  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  existence  of  certain  vapors  absorbing  light  of 
particular  tints.  And  just  as  the  dark  lines  in  the  solar 
spectrum  have  been  shown  by  incontrovertible  evidence  to 
he  caused  by  the  vapors  of  many  familiar  elements,  so  the 
daric  lines  in  the  stellar  spectra  are  shown  by  their  position 
to  be  due  to  similar  elements.  Thus,  it  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  that  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  star  Aldebaran  the 
glowing  vapor  of  iron  is  present  in  enormous  quantities. 
So  also  bisiuutli,  antimony,  mercury,  calcium,  magnesium, 
sodium,  and  lastly  the  familiar  gas  hydrogen,  exist  in  the 
stmospiiere  of  Aldebaran  ;  and  these  and  other  elements 
have  been  shown  to  exist  in  like  manner  in  the  atmosphere 
of  other  stars.  It  is  worthy  of  particular  notice  that  so¬ 
dium,  calcium,  and  hydrogen,  wliich  are  among  the  most 
important  constituents  of  animal  and  vegetable  structures, 
wc  present  in  nearly  all  the  stars.  If  the  orbs  circling 
around  each  star-sun  contain  the  same  elements  which  are 
present  in  their  ruling  sun,  as  our  earth  contains  the  same 
elements  which  exist  in  its  sun,  then  in  the  worlds  circulat¬ 
ing  around  Aldebaran  and  Sirius,  Capella  and  Mega,  Arc- 


turus,  Betelguex,  and  Dubhe,  there  are  not  only  the  chief 
elements  of  such  animal  and  vegetable  structures  as  exist 
upon  the  earth,  but  sdso  the  chief  elements  which  are  em¬ 
ployed,  in  manufactures  and  otherwise,  to  subserve  the 
wants  of  mankind. 

Among  the  star-depths,  however,  we  recognize  many 
varieties  of  structure  which  have  no  counterpart  within  the 
domain  of  the  sun.  Our  sun  is  a  single  orb;  or,  if  some  orb 
amid  the  host  around  us  is  near  enough  to  form  with  him  a 
binary  system,  astronomers  have  as  yet  obtained  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  fact.  But  among  tlie  stars  we  recognize  pairs 
of  suns  circling  around  each  other,  in  periods  which  are  in 
some  instances  of  no  great  duration.  How  strange  the 
condition  of  dependent  orbs  must  be,  when  the  sun  to  which 
they  belong  circles  around  another  sun  in  sixty  or  seventy 
years  I  How  perplexing  to  astronomers  in  those  worlds 
the  relations  presented  by  a  pair  of  suns,  each  capable  of 
dL-ipersing  the  shades  of  night,  though  the  daylight  pro¬ 
duced  by  one  may  be  far  inferior,  as  well  as  diderent  in 
character,  to  the  daylight  produced  by  the  other  I  But 
even  these  varieties  of  arrangement  seem  unimportant  in 
comparison  with  the  effects  produced  by  combinations  of 
colored  suns ;  tor  among  the  double  stars  the  must  charm¬ 
ing  combinations  of  color  have  been  observed.  Passing 
over  pairs  of  white,  orange,  red,  and  yellow  stars,  there  are 
such  contrasted  colors  as  red  and  green,  yellow  and  purple, 
orange  and  blue,  especially  in  cases  where  the  components 
of  double  stars  are  unequal.  In  tliese  cases  the  larger  star 
is  always  either  white,  or.  nge,  yellow,  or  red ;  but  the 
smaller  is  oilen  of  a  deep  blue,  green,  or  purple  color.  It 
has  been  well  remarked  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  “  What 
charming  contrasts  and  grateful  viebsitudes  a  red  and  a 
green  day,  for  instance,  alternating  with  a  white  day  ” 
(when  l)oth  stars  are  together  above  the  horizon),  “  and 
with  darkness  ”  (when  both  stars  are  below  the  horizon), 
“  must  result  from  the  presence  or  absence  of  one  or  bo^ 
from  the  heavens !  ” 

But  we  may  also  extend  our  consideration  to  other  pecu¬ 
liarities  which  must  exist  among  systems  of  worlds  circling 
around  these  double  colored  suns.  For  among  these  sys¬ 
tems  there  must  often  be  presented  the  phenomena  of  col¬ 
ored  eclipses,  when  a  blue,  green,  or  purple  sun  hides  from 
view  lor  a  while  a  red,  orange,  or  yellow  sun,  or  trice  versa. 
Then  satellites  in  such  systems  cannot  resemble  the  pale- 
faced  moon,  but  must  show  parti-colored  phases,  different 
moons  in  different  parts  of  the  sky  showing  different 
aspects.  Then  it  must  be  no  uncommon  circumstance  for 
daylight,  of  one  sort  or  another,  to  continue  for  years  at  a 
stretch ;  nay,  daylight  may  last  so  long  that  creatures  no 
longer  lived  than  man  may  continue  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave  unconscious  of  the  existence  of  any  of  the  stars  which 
deck  our  own  nocturnal  skies. 

If  we  were  to  pass  to  the  consideration  of  triple  and 
quadruple  suns,  of  multiple  suns,  and  clusters  of  suns,  we 
should  find  the  combinations  which  might  be  conceived  (to 
say  nothing  of  myriads  which  doubtless  exist)  even  more 
bewildering.  But  space  would  wholly  fail  us  here  to 
describe  the  varieties  of  star-systems  revealed  to  view  by 
the  telescope.  If  it  be  simply  noted  that  thousands  of  star- 
groups  of  various  orders  have  been  observed,  while  it  is 
known  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  those  actually  exist¬ 
ing  have  been  observed  and  recorded,  it  will  be  seen  how 
wonderful  is  the  wealth  of  variety  existing  in  the  universe 
of  suns. 

It  must  be  mentioned  in  conclusion  that  astronomers  are 
beginning  to  entertain  grave  doubts  whether,  as  had  been 
supposed,  the  real  limits  of  the  sidereal  system  have  been 
ascertained.  It  was,  of  course,  not  conceived  that  the 
limits  of  stellar  creation  had  been  reached  even  by  the 
great  Kosse  telescope  ;  for  each  extension  of  telescopic 
power  has  revealed  stars  which  had  been  unseen  before. 
But  astronomers  had  learned  to  regard  the  partieular 
scheme  or  system  of  suns  to  which  our  sun  belongs,  as 
gauged  throughout  its  extent.  Kecently,  however,  it  has 
wen  suspected  that  all  the  star-systems  which  h^  been 
supposed  to  lie  outside  our  galaxy,  and  to  be  wholly  uncon¬ 
nected  with  it,  form  part  of  its  extent,  and  indicate  at  once 
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its  vastness  and  the  infinite  complexity  of  its  structure. 
Should  this  be  demonstrated,  the  universe  of  suns  will  have 
been  shown  to  be  even  more  stupendous  a  scheme  than  it 
had  appeared  as  presented  in  the  noble  theories  of  the 
Hersehels.  It  would,  indeed,  be  presented  to  us  as  practi¬ 
cally  infinite,  not  only  in  extent,  but  in  variety  of  structure, 
and  the  intensity  of  energj-  pervading  its  every  portion. 


ORIGINALITY  AND  PLAGIARISM. 

We  have  received  a  little  pamphlet,  written  with  curious 
simplicity  o(  style  and  thought,  by  Mr.  Cruikshank.  As 
admirers  of  his  genius,  we  should  be  glad  tc  do  him  any 
justice  in  our  power;  and  we  are  therefore  hiU)py  to  an¬ 
nounce  to  all  whom  it  may  concern  that  Mr.  Cruikshank 
considers  himself  to  have  “  originated  ”  the  stories  of  the 
“  Miser’s  Daughter  ”  and  the  “  Tower  of  London.”  Mr. 
Cruikshank  put  forward  these  claims  in  a  letter  to  the  Times 
in  the  month  of  April  last ;  and  Mr.  Harrison  Ainsworth, 
who  has  hitherto  passed  for  the  exclusive  possessor  of  such 
claims  to  gloi*}-  as  may  result  from  the  aumorship  of  these 
stories,  contented  himself  with  giving  a  “  flat  contradiction  ” 
to  Mr.  Cruikshank’s  letters.  Hereu{)on  arises  a  controversy, 
on  which,  as  it  depends  on  the  private  understanding  which 
existed  between  an  author  and  an  artist  some  thirty  years 
ago,  and  as  our  only  knowledge  comes  from  the  statements 
of  one  of  the  persons  concerned,  we  must  decline  to  express 
any  decided  opinion.  We  may  regret,  indeed,  that  Mr. 
Ainsworth  did  not  express  himself  more  mildly ;  and  we 
are  sorry  that  Mr.  Cruikshank  should  have  though^  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  his  honor  to  plunge  into  so  fruitless  a  discussion. 
But  we  cannot  go  into  the  ins  and  outs  of  a  dispute  which, 
for  reasons  to  l)e  explained  directly,  possesses  very  little  in¬ 
terest  for  any  human  being,  and  which  can  hardly  be  de- 
chled  by  any  information  at  our  disposal. 

The  fact,  however,  that  the  controversy  exists  is  sugges¬ 
tive  of  some  obvious  reflections.  And,  in  the  first  place,  it 
is  rather  singular  that  anybody,  and  more  especially  any 
one  who  deservedly  enjoys  a  high  artistic  reputation,  should 
be  at  the  present  moment  anxious  to  establish  so  equivocal 
a  claim.  When  the  discussion  between  Messrs.  Pugin  and 
Barry  as  to  the  design  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  was 
raging,  some  people  urged  that  filial  affection  should  have 
induceil  them  to  exchange  {)laces,  and  that  each  of  the 
combatants  should  have  been  anxious  to  prove  that  his 
father  did  not,  rather  than  that  he  diil,  ileserve  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  main  architect.  However  it  might  be  in 
that  case,  we  should  certainly  say,  that,  if  Mr.  Cruikshank 
were  well  advised,  he  would  say  as  little  as  ]>o8sible  about 
his  share  in  the  letter-press  of  Mr.  Ainsworth’s  novels.  We 
have  indeed  a  kind  of  lingering  affection  for  those  remark¬ 
able  productions,  founded  upon  boyish  assocriatioiis.  We 
can  remember  the  time  when  we  took  a  keen  interest  in  the 
simple-minded  sensationalism  of  the  tremendous  romances 
in  question ;  and  though  our  memory  of  details  is  fast  van¬ 
ishing,  we  have  a  distinct  vision  of  Dick  Turtun’s  ride  to 
York,  as  commemorated  in  “  Rookwooil.”  ITiis,  by  the 
way,  is  one  of  the  stories  to  which  Mr.  Criiiksh:ink  makes 
no  claim  ;  but  we  strongly  suspect  that  it  was  just  as  good 
or  bad  as  those  in  which  he  na<!  a  hand.  Good  or  bad, 
they  have  been  plunging  pretty  deeply  into  oblivion,  and 
the  rising  generation  has  found  new  food  more  to  its  tastes, 
and  leaves  poor  Dick  Turpin  to  mou'der  on  forgotten  shelves 
side  by  side  with  the  two  eternal  cavaliers  of  G.  P.  R. 
James.  If,  however,  they  are  rememliered  at  all,  they  will 
be  rememliered  chiefly  from  Mr.  Cruikshank’s  illustrations. 
In  a  pleasant  criticism  of  the  artis.’s  works,  published  in 
the  Westminster  Review  in  1840,  Thackeray  maxes  some  ap¬ 
propriate  remarks  upon  this  subject.  Speaking  of  “Jack 
Sheppard,”  he  Bay^  “  It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Cruikshank 
really  created  the  talc,  and  th  it  Mr.  Ainsworth,  as  it  were, 
only  put  words  to  it.”  Let  any  reader,  he  says,  think  over 
it,  now  that  a  few  months  .are  passed,  and  “  tell  us  what  he 
remembers  of  the  tale.  Geor^  Cruikshank’s  pictures,  al¬ 
ways  George  Cruikth  ink’s  pictures.”  He  goes  on  to  de- 
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scribe  two  plates  representing  storms  on  the  Thames,  and 
compares  them  with  the  pictures  in  words ;  Mr.  Ainsworth 
describes  steeples  toppling  and  towers  reeling  in  the  tallest 
of  language,  and  declares  th.at  any  one  who  had  faced  the 
gale  “  would  have  lieen  instantly  stiffled.”  But  on  the 
whole  we  can  believe  that  the  illustration  puts  the  scene 
before  us  more  forcibly  than  the  text.  Now,  “  Jack  Shep¬ 
pard,”  according  to  Mr.  Cruikshank’s  own  account,  was 
“  originated  ”  as  well  as  written  by  Mr.  Ainsworth.  Yet, 
as  we  see,  the  plates  which  it  sug^sted  to  him  were  so 
powerful  that  they  produced  upon  TTiackeray’s  mind  the 
impression  that  the  state  of  tlie  facts  was  just  what  Mr. 
Cruikshank  alleges  to  have  occurred  in  re;jard  to  tie 
“  Tower  of  London  ”  and  the  “  Miser’s  Dau<,^ter.”  Now 
we  w'ould  simply  suggest  to  Mr.  Cruikshank  that  this  places 
him  in  a  mucn  more  satisfactory  position  in  regard  to  the 
first  stories,  where  he  makes  no  claim,  than  he  would  oc¬ 
cupy  in  regard  to  the  others  if  his  claim  were  admitted. 

Sit  is  far  more  creditable  to  an  artist  to  have  pro- 
some  excellent  work  on  the  suggestion  of  what  it 
would  be  absurdly  complimentary  to  call  second-rivte  liter¬ 
ature,  than  to  hav^roduced  both  the  good  pictures  and 
the  bad  writing.  'Hiere  is  no  better  proof  of  imaginative 
power  than  the  capacity  for  extracting  —  if  we  may  so 
speak  —  a  good  sermon  from  a  bad  text.  Nothing  gives, 
to  take  an  example  from  a  higher  region  of  art,  a  greater 
notion  of  Shakspcare’s  power  than  a  comparison  of  me  raw 
materials  of  some  of  his  plays  with  the  marvellous  poetry 
which  he  engrafted  upon  them.  And  we  should  certainly 
think  more  highly  of  Mr.  Cruikshank’s  art  the  more  com¬ 
pletely  we  could  free  him  in  our  mind  from  any  complicity 
in  the  text  of  Mr.  Ainsworth’s  stories. 

To  another  dispute  in  which  ^Ir.  Cruikshank  has  unfo^ 
tunately  been  engaged  these  rem.arks  are  not  altogether  ap¬ 
plicable.  Though  we  do  not  consider  “  Oliver  Twist  ”  to  bt-. 
amon<;st  the  best  of  Dickens’s  writings,  it  is  certainly  a 
book  in  which  Mr.  Cruikshank  might  be  proud  to  claim  a 
share.  Upon  this  point,  however,  nis  claim  suggests  a  dif¬ 
ferent  observation.  Let  us  suppose  that  Mr.  Cruikshank  is 
entirely  correct  in  his  recollection  of  the  part  which  h« 
played.  His  whole  statement  is  simply  that  he  described 
the  character  of  Fagin  to  Mr.  Dickens,  who  took  it  up  and 
made  what  we  see  of  it.  Now,  if  this  be  entirely  accurate, 
to  what  does  it  amount  ?  Suppose  that  Mr.  Cruikshank  had 
described  a  Jewish  receiver  of  stolen  goods  to  any  other 
writer,  as,  for  example,  to  Mr.  Harrison  Ainsworth.  Does 
he  suppose  that  the  Jew  as  described  by  him  or  by  any 
other  writer  would  have  been  equal  to  the  Jew  as  described 
by  Dickens  ?  He  may  have  given  the  hint ;  but  tlie  whole 
merit  of  the  character  really  depends  upon  the  way  in 
which  it  was  made  to  move,  and  talk,  and  act  by  tlie  novel¬ 
ist.  It  is  not  the  mere  outline,  which  would  have  done 
eiiually  well  in  any  hands  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the 
filling  up  of  the  outline  which  gave  to  it  all  that  is  really 
interesting.  'Ihe  theme  might  have  been  treated  by  a 
hundred  (lifTerent  writers,  and  the  result  would  have  varied 
in  merit  from  the  merest  lay-figure  up  to  th«  most  complete 
and  admirable  embodiment  of  genius.  Imagine  the  cases 
to  be  reversed ;  if  Dickens  had  described  the  Jew  to  Mr. 
Cruikshank,  would  the  merits  of  the  portrait  have  liclonged 
exclusively  to  the  novelist?  Hundreds  of  artists,  Mr. 
Cruikshank  among  them,  have  endeavored  to  portray  Fah 
stafF.  They  have  all  made  him  preposterously  iat,  and,  as 
far  as  they  could,  jovial,  cynical,  and  humorous.  But  Fah 
staff  in  the  hands  of  a  bad  artist  is  no  better  than  the 
stupidest  caricature  that  ever  disgraced  the  p.ages  of  a 
comic  journal ;  in  the  hands  of  the  best,  he  may  be  almost 
a  worthy  representative  of  the  great  poet’s  creation.  When 
Raffaelle  embodied  his  vision  of  feminine  grace  and  dignity 
in  the  Sistine  Madonna,  he  was  not  original  in  the  sense  of 
having  invented  the  character;  but  nobody  would  think  of 
detracting  from  the  praise  due  to  him  because  there  had 
alreaily  bwn  numberless  attempts  to  do  that  in  which  he 
excelled  all  his  predecessors.  Or  take  the  best  description 
of  FalstafT  that  was  ever  composed  in  prose,  the  moat  care¬ 
ful  analysis  of  his  character  that  has  ever  bron  put  together 
by  the  ablest  writer,  and  suppose  that  Shakspeare-had  had 
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jliat  description  before  him  when  he  wrote  :  would  it  have 
of  the  slightest  use  to  him  if  he  had  not  been  Shak- 
ipeare  ?  It  is  possible  to  give  useful  hints  to  the  greatest 
ij^irinative  creators,  whether  they  work  in  words  or  in 
colort ;  but  the  merit  lies  in  the  power  of  embodying  the 
bare  sut'gestion  in  living  and  moving  realities. 

And  "now,  to  return  to  the  case  of  Dickens,  Mr.  Cruik- 
may  have  suggested  to  him  the  propriety  of  writing 
a  story  about  a  thieving  Jew,  but  that  circumstance  makes 
siD<'ularly  little  difference  to  the  claims  either  of  Dickens 
or  of  Mr.  Cruikshank.  Mr.  Cruikshank  appears  to  be  un¬ 
der  the  common  impression  that  originality  means  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  new  character  out  of  nothing.  If  that  were  the 
case,  there  would  be  very  little  original  writing  in  the 
world,  and  moreover  the  original  writing  would  be  far 
ftom  the  best.  All  the  greatest  characters  in  poetry  and 
fiction  are  in  reality  portraits ;  and  very  many  of  them  are 
portraits  of  the  creator  himself.  It  would  be  curious  to  go 
over  the  most  celebrated  novels  from  this  point  of  view, 
and  to  show  how  the  characters  which  are  most  deservedly 
admired  are  almost  invariably  drawn  from  the  life.  The 
distinguishing  peculiarity  of  the  great  artist  is  not  that  he 
invents  something  absolutely  new,  but  that  he  can  see  fresh 
sources  of  interest  in  objects  which  to  the  ordinary  obser¬ 
vation  are  stupid  and  coforless.  There  is  nobody  of  whom 
this  is  more  conspicuously  true  than  of  Dickens  ;  and  some 
curious  cases  have  been  revealed  by  Mr.  Forster’s  biogra¬ 
phy.  We  now  know  for  certain  what  any  literary  critic  of 
the  smallest  experience  could  have  nreity  well  guessed 
beforehand,  that  all  the  most  striking  ngures  in  his  stories 
were  in  fact  drawn  from  nature ;  and  the  only  result  is  that 
we  wonder  more  than  ever  at  the  extraordinary  quickness 
of  eye  and  freedom  of  touch  which  could  clothe  common¬ 
place  figures  in  such  vivid  colors.  To  evolve  characters 
fiem  one’s  inner  consciousness  is  not  really  the  method  of  a 
great  writer,  unless,  indeed,  that  phrase  may  be  applied  to 
his  descriptions  of  himself ;  and  the  more  closely  we  ex¬ 
amine  any  great  work,  the  more  distinctly  we  shall  realize 
the  fact  that  the  most  brilliant  imagination  can  only  throw 
new  light  ujwn  old  materials.  Dickens’s  extraonlinary  fei^ 
tility  in  inventing  types  of  character  is  merely  another 
name  for  extraordinary  keenness  of  observation.  Whether 
betook  Fagin  at  first  hand  from  some  genuine  old  Jew 
whom  he  observed  in  his  peregrinations,  or  drew  him  at 
second  hand  from  Mr.  Cruikshank’s  description,  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  may  possibly  be  of  some  interest  to  tlie  literary 
historian,  but  is  of  no  real  significance  as  affecting  his 
claim  to  originality.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Mr. 
Cruikshank  himself.  He  has  the  merit  of  having  drawn 
powerful  pictures,  and  we  care  not  who  was  the  original 
who  sat  to  him, —  a  ffesh  and  blood  Hebrew,  or  the  creation 
of  Mr.  Dickens’s  fancy,  or  whether,  as  one  would  rather 
suppose,  Dickens’s  description  served  to  awaken  in  him 
recollections  of  figures  which  he  had  seen  with  the  bodily 
eye.  The  writer  and  the  illustrator  may  mutually  quicken 
each  other’s  imagination  ;  but  it  is  little  matter  who  throws 
the  match,  when  the  essential  thing  is  that  it  falls  upon  a 
mental  magazine  already  stored  full  of  images.  We  regret, 
therefore,  that  a  matter  which  is  really  of  such  minor  im¬ 
portance  shouhl  have  excited  so  much  feeling ;  though  we 
nop«  that,  as  hlr.  Cruikshank  happens  to  teel  so  strongly 
on  what  we  consider  to  be  a  trifie,  he  may  be  satisfied  by 
more  courteous  treatment  than  a  “  flat  contradiction.” 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Alfred  Tennyson  has  presented  a  complete  set  of  his 
works  to  the  Strasburg  Municipal  Library. 

A  METRICAL  translation  of  Goldsmith’s  “  Deserted  Vil¬ 
lage”  into  Armenian  has  been  published  at  Venice. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Herr  Prutz,  the  well-known 
German  novelist,  dramatist,  and  lyric  poet.  He  had  long 
been  in  bad  health. 

Among  the  notable  actors  who  have  died  recently  in 


Paris  may  be  counted  the  comedian  Brenny,  pupil  and 
intimate  friend  of  Talma.  Brenny  played  Pylade  to  the 
Oreste  of  the  great  tragedian,  and  Thcramene  to  his  Hip- 
polyte.  He  had  reached  the  extraordinary  age  of  ninety- 
two  years,  and  for  almost  forty  years  had  paid  regularly  tor 
a  seat  at  the  Thdatre  Fran<;ais,  instead  of  av.uiling  himself 
of  a  right  (by  courtesy)  of  free  admission,  which  would  not 
have  been  refused  him.  Madame  Lambquin,  of  the  Odeon, 
died  suddenly  in  her  sixtieth  year.  Her  dibtU  took  place 
in  1830,  at  the  Thefitre  Belleville.  M.  Clement-Philippe 
Laurent,  who  died  in  his  seventy-third  year,  on  his  estate 
near  Meaux,  was  one  of  the  authors  of  the  famous  “  Les 
Pilules  du  Diable,”  and  played  a  role  in  his  own  piece. 

A  CAT  on  the  hearth-rug  is  a  pleasant  companion  enough, 
but  a  stray  cat  is  a  nuisance  to  a  whole  neighborhootl. 
From  a  sleek  and  substantial  animal  suggestive  of  comfort 
and  cream,  he  becomes,  when  left  to  Ibis  own  devices,  a 
weird  and  gaunt  image  of  terror  and  famine,  and  what  is 
worse  “a  wandering  voice.”  It  is  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  that  he  develops  those  acute  high  notes,  which, 
though  well  sustained  and  thoroughly  delivered,  do  not 
remind  us  of  Albanl’s.  If  a  few  specimens  of  this  class  are 
so  troublesome,  wbat  must  be  the  sufferings  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  a  city  given  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  stray  cats? 
This,  according  to  a  correspondent  of  the  Scotsman,  is  now 
the  case  with  Edinburgh.  The  wealthy  inhabitants  are 
gone  out  of  town,  and  have  left  their  cats  behind. 

“  The  abounding  of  cats  (says  tlus  licnevolont  person),  in  too 
many  cases  en’ac'ated,  ravenous,  savage,  and  vociferous  in  their 
wailings  by  night  and  bv  day,  Ls  such  a  nuisance  and  such  a 
distr(«s  to  feeling  hearts,  both  masculine  and  feminine,  as  really 
to  demand  the  attention  of  the  authorities,  and  a  prompt,  vigor¬ 
ous,  and  effective  remedy.  .  .  .  People  shut  up  their  houses  and 
rush  off’  to  the  seaside  or  the  mooi-s,  to  Norway  or  Switzerland 
or  Iceland,  and  leave  their  domestic  pets,  adorned  with  pretty 
ribbons,  to  starve  and  suffer,  if  not  to  die  in,their  absence.  Have 
they  no  thought  or  care  that  we,  whose  fate  it  is  to  be  left 
behind,  are  deprived  of  rest  and  peace,  and  made  positively  mis¬ 
erable  by  their  thoughtless  inhumanity  in  leaving  their  cats 
unprovided  for,  to  prowl,  and  cry,  and  murder  our  sleep  1  ” 

A  LETTER  from  Zurich,  published  in  the  National 
Zeitun;!,  gives  some  curious  particulars  about  the  young 
lady  students  who  frequent  the  Zurich  University  in  such 
numbers.  Tliere  are  rather  more  than  lour  hundred  stu¬ 
dents  at  Zurich,  and  eighty  of  these  are  women,  for  the 
most  part  Russian,  of  whom  fifty  follow  the  classes  of 
medicine.  England  is  also  represented  at  Zurich ;  fur  we 
read  that  one  of  Albion’s  daughters.  Miss  Atkins,  gained, 
at  the  beginning  of  this  month,  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine.  It  is  less  satisfactory  to  learn  that  in  handing 
the  successful  student  her  diploma.  Prof.  Hermann,  of 
Berlin,  made  some  very  illiberal  and  unfeeling  remarks. 

“  The  brilliant  result  of  her  examination,”  he  said,  “is  not 
the  principal  point.  A  certain  amount  of  knowledge  may 
be  acquired  by  mechanical  processes.  The  great  thing 
above  all  in  the  medical  art  is  practice.  Now,  lady-doc¬ 
tors,”  he  com  inued,  “have  yet  to  prove  that  their  science 
is  of  some  use  to  society.”  Prof.  Hermann,  evidently  a 
timid  man,  went  on  to  say  that  the  great  numiier  of  female 
students  at  Zurich  “filled  him  and  his  colleagues  with 
apprehension  ;  ”  and  the  more  so  inasmuch  as  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  “  while  giving  full  liberty  to  the  scientific  tastes  of 
these  ladies,  did  not  at  the  same  time  give  the  professors 
the  means  of  exercising  a  certain  control  over  them.” 
The  male  students  were  unmannerly  enough  to  receive  the 
professor’s  speech  with  “  unequivocal  marks  of  approba¬ 
tion.” 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says,  that  in  these  days  of  com¬ 
bination,  there  is  a  dread  ever  uppermost  in  the  minds  tf 
thoughtful  men  that  seldom  finds  uttera'’Ce  in  words,  simply 
because  it  relates  to  a  possibility  so  horrible  in  conception 
and  so  awfiil  in  its  consequences,  that,  from  motives  of  piu- 
dence,  it  is  thought  as  a  rule  advisable  to  preserve  silence 
on  the  subject.  Suppose  all  the  street  mu.-icians  were  to 
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unite  in  one  band,  and,  investing  the  towns  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  succession,  levy  vast  contributions  on  the  in¬ 
habitants  under  threat  of  an  eternal  concert.  One  battal¬ 
ion  of  Ethiopian  serenadcrs  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  re¬ 
duce  a  city  to  despair  or  to  desolate  a  province,  and,  com¬ 
bined  with  barrel  organs  and  brass  bands,  might  with 
determination  extract  all  tbe  wealth  from  the  pockets  of 
Great  Britain.  That  such  a  contingency  is  by  no  means 
impossible  is  evident  by  the  position  of  musical  affairs  at 
present  in  some  parts  of  India.  A  native  pamr  relates 
that  about  ten  thousand  bards  assembled  the  other  day  at 
Rajcote  in  honor  of  the  Prince’s  wedding.  Bards  of  this 
description,  says  the  Madras  Times,  are  to  be  found  in  that 
presidency  as  well  as  in  Bombay.  Whenever  they  hear  cf 
a  wedding  about  to  take  place  in  the  family  of  a  zemindar 
they  arrange  to  be  there.  Sometimes  they  come  from  a 
distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  miles.  The  stun  they  re¬ 
ceive  may  be  very  small,  but  they  make  up  the  difference 
by  demanding  money  from  people  on  the  way.  They  are 
a  good  deal  dreaded  by  the  common  people,  for  they  can 
curse  with  a  vengeance,  and  the  wople  think  that  their 
curses  are  sure  to  tell.  The  zemindars  look  upon  them  as 
a  nuisance,  but  are  afraid  to  do  any  thing  to  offend  them. 

In  view  of  the  present  fashion  of  commuting  the  sen¬ 
tences  passed  on  murderers,  a  London  paper  humorously 
suggests  that  doctors  would  do  well  to  advise  as  to  the 
proper  mode  of  treatment  to  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  crim¬ 
inal  suddenly  reprieved.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
sudden  announcement  of  a  reprieve  must  be  in  its  way  as 
great  a  shock  to  the  nerves  as  the  sentence  of  execution  ; 
and  our  benevolence  to  murderers  is  very  imperfect  if  we 
suffer  them  to  be  annoyed  in  their  condemned  cells  by 
hasty  intelligence  that  their  lives  are  to  be  spared,  and  at 
the  same  time  are  not  prepared  with  the  proper  remedies 
to  be  administered  under  the  circumstances.  A  century 
ago  it  was  thought  necessary  to  bleed  convicts  wht  n  they 
were  reprieved ;  and  indeed  the  whole  process  of  a  repriei  e 
was  occasionally  so  clumsily  managed  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  was  not  far  more  uncomfortable  than  execution. 
On  the  30th  of  June,  1773,  according  to  the  Annuo/  Register, 
six  convicts  under  sentence  of  death  in  Newgate  were  carried 
in  the  morning  to  Tyburn  for  execution ;  but  a  respite,  sent 
express  by  one  of  his  Majesty’s  messengers,  arrived  at 
Tyburn  for  John  Gahagan  some  time  after  the  rope  was 
fastened  round  his  neck,  and  just  before  be  was  going  to 
be  turned  off.  “  He  was  immediately  unloosed,  carried 
back  to  Newgate,  and  bled.”  The  other  five  convicts  were 
executed.  It  may  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Gahagan,  having 
been  put  to  so  much  unnecessary  torture,  expressed  himself 
in  no  measured  terms  as  to  Uie  conduct  of  the  authorities. 
Such,  however,  was  by  no  means  the  case ;  he  seems  to 
have  undergone  the  reprieve  and  the  bleeding  with  remark¬ 
able  good-nature,  and,  it  is  stated,  “  seemed  filled  with  the 
utmost  gratitude  to  tbe  Almighty,  his  Majesty,  and  friends, 
for  this  bis  signal  deliverance.” 

The  severity  of  the  Prussians  and  the  cowardice  of  a 
portion  of  the  civil  population  of  France  are  strikingly  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  detailed  report  of  the  trial  of  five  inhabitants 
of  Pommiers,  accused  of  having  “  denounced  ”  to  the  enemy 
six  of  their  countrymen,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  denun¬ 
ciation,  were  taken  and  shot.  The  Prussians,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  October,  proposed  to  invest  Soissons,  but  all  the 
bribes  over  the  river  Aisne,  which  partly  surrounds  the 
place,  had  been  broken,  and  it  seemed  doubtful  whether 
the  investment  could  be  proceeded  with.  Suddenly,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  discovered  that  one  of  the  bridges  opposite 
Pommiers  had  been  repaired,  and  that  the  Prussians  were 
about  to  cross.  The  National  Guard  of  Pommiers  had  been 
disarmed ;  but  a  number  of  National  Guards  from  the  neigh¬ 
boring  village  of  Posly,  which  apparently  had  not  yet  been 
occupied,  came  in  and  prepared  to  dispute  the  passage  of 
the  bridge.  Tbe  mayor  and  the  schoolmaster  placed  them¬ 
selves  at  the  head  of  the  band,  which  attacked  the  Prus¬ 
sians,  continued  firing  until  all  the  ammunition  was  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  disappeared.  The  Prussians  then  cro^d, 
•ad,  no  doubt,  threatened  to  set  Pommiers  on  fire ;  forlone 


of  the  inhabitants,  questioned  at  the  trial  as  to  his  motivei 
for  giving  up  the  names  of  the  men  who  had  taken  up  )u.g)| 
against  the  enemy,  replied  that  he  had  done  so  “  to  save 
his  house  and  barn.”  The  Prussians  treated  the  denun. 
ciators  with  the  greatest  contempt ;  but  they,  at  the  same 
time,  shot  six  of  the  persons  denounced,  —  allerwards  fo^ 
cing  tlie  denunciators  to  bury  them.  Among  the  victims 
were  three  schoolmasters ;  and  a  tablet  erected  to  their 
memory  in  the  Church  of  Laon  expresses  a  hope  that  their 
heroism  will  be  a  lesson  to  their  successors,  and  will  en- 
courage  them  “  to  inspire  the  children  of  our  people  with  a 
horror  of  the  barbarous  and  iniquitous  acts  which  render 
still  more  frightful  the  evils  of  war.”  Whether  the  reproof 
is  intended  fur  the  Prussians,  or  for  the  inhabitants  of  Pom- 
miers,  is  no  by  means  clear ;  but  it  may|be  applied  to  either 
or  to  both. 

About  the  year  1825,  when  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  faraewai 
at  its  height,  the  reading  world  was  mystified  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  romance  called  “  Walladmor.”  It  was  hrst 
announced  in  the  German  papers,  was  said  to  be  by  the 
author  of  “  Waverley,”  and  when  it  issued  from  the  Berlin 
press  was  assumed  by  many  to  be  a  genuine  article,  printed 
from  the  original  manuscript.  And  “  Walladmor,”  in  three 
volumes,  may  still  be  seen  in  some  old  collections  of  the 
“  Waverley  ”  novels,  bound  up  to  match  the  regular  series, 
and  believed  in  by  its  first  possessor  as  a  legitimate  brother 
of  the  family.  The  scene  of  “  Walladmor”  was  laid  in 
Wales;  and  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  at  the  time  engaged 
on  (what  proved  to  be  one  of  his  least  fortunate  romance)) 
”  The  Betrothed,”  the  scene  of  which  is  also  in  that  part  of 
the  British  dominions,  it  was  naturally  supposed  by  him  and 
bis  publishers  that  the  pretender  to  his  name,  whoever  he 
might  be,  had  gained  an  inkling  of  this  fact,  and  used  it  to 
give  the  fabrication  a  greater  air  of  probability.  That  any 
one  should  have  been  deceived  into  thinking  “  Walladmor” 
came  really  from  the  hand  of  Walter  Scott,  seems  rather 
strange.  It  is  a  crude,  ill-compacted  tale ;  not,  indeed, 
without  some  weird  attraction  in  parts,  but  mostly  a  clumsy 
imitation  of  incidents  and  characters  such  as  tlie  enchanter 
had  in  his  time  conjured  with.  The  ap{)earance  shortly 
after,  however,  of  another  pretended  Waverley  romance  by 
the  same  hand,  entitled  “  Castle  Avalon,”  showed  that  an 
encouraging  amount  of  credulity  bad  been  manifested. 
Time  reveidcd  the  author  of  these  imitations  to  have  been  a 
German,  —  a  Silesian  by  birth,  —  whose  real  name  was 
W’ilhelm  H  ring,  but  who  chose  to  be  known  by  the  pseudo¬ 
nym  of  Wi  libald  Alexis.  He  continued  his  career  as  a 
romance  writer  for  a  long  succession  of  years ;  and  when  he 
died,  last  December,  at  tbe  age  of  seventy-four,  had  achieved 
a  considerable  reputation  among  his  fellow-countrymen.  A 
recent  number  of  Unstre  Zeil  contains  a  somewhat  elabo¬ 
rate  account  of  Alexis  by  Ernst  Ziel.  The  critic  assigns 
him  a  marked  place  in  the  literature  of  his  country,  in  virtue 
of  the  historical  character  of  his  novels.  Following  tbe 
example  of  his  favoiite  model,  Walter  Scott,  he  seems  to 
have  aimed  at  evoking,  through  local  and  antiquarian  as- 
soci  itions,  the  popular  characteristics  of  different  epochs  of 
national  life.  In  his  latter  years  he  devoted  himself  mainly 
to  the  task  of  editing  a  series  of  criminal  causes  cilebieSf 
under  the  title  of  “  The  New  Pitaval.” 


As  a  wash  for  the  complexion  Burnett’s  Kalliston  has  no 
equal.  It  is  distinguished  tor  its  cooling  and  soothing  pruper- 
tivs,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  all  unnatural  conditions  of  the 
skin,  removing  tan,  sunburn,  freckles,  redness  and  roughness  of 
the  skin,  curing  chapped  hands,  and  adlaying  the  irritation  caused 
by  the  bites  ot  mosquitoes  and  other  annoying  insects. 

White’s  Specialty  fob  Dyspepsia  will  effect  a  cure  if 
tried  taithfully. 

Or  every  gentleman’s  table  may  be  found  the  ITalfoiid  Lit- 
CESTERSHiRE  Table  Sauce.  It  is  confessedly  the  bestof 
relishes,  and  beside  being  so  palatable  and  rendering  every  thing 
else  so,  it  is  healthy. 


